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What Poets Should We Read? 


By LEONARD BACON 


CHOOLS of Poetry don't interest me, 
7 but individual poets do. That is why 
the battle between the adherents of convention 
and the leaders of revolt has always seemed 
to me a pretty silly business. The combatants 
are frequently camp-followers not uninfluenced 
by sordid considerations such as the mainte- 
nance of vested interests or the desire to fish 
in troubled waters. If a poem is written right 
it makes precious little difference what prin- 
ciples were professed by its author. For 
certainly by whatever principles it was written, 
they were not the ones professed. Like other 
people poets only profess principles as an 
afterthought, with a view to annoying someone 
else. This being so, there is a paradox involved 
in talking about a school of poets, and a still 
more serious one in pointing out certain poets 
as guides or models. Anyhow, I won't do it. 
The men of whom I shall presently make brief 
and inadequate mention are interesting as men 
who found their own paths. They strike out 
no highway for anyone else, Poetry has this 
much in common with Geometry. 


Our present battle between secular and 
unnecessary factions is a piffling affair beside 
the upheaval a hundred years back. The issue 
then seemed perhaps a little sharper and 
clearer, though nothing to boast of. Out of 
the smoke and noise, out of the clash of 
definitions, personalities, and creeds, ultimately 
emerged five or six individuals who had hardly 
one attribute in common and can only be 
grouped together because they came at the 
same time and could not escape the implica- 
tions, tragic or otherwise, of an epoch as 
fantastic, as variegated, and as spectacular as 
our own. 

What is to emerge from our word war, not 
so fierce-tempered or so ably conducted, is 
difficult to say, Is Robert Bridges safe on the 
two-horned ridge which it seems to me he 
deserved? What of A. E. Housman and 
William Butler Yeats? Will time be gentle 
to De La Mare’s especial alchemy that effort- 
lessly transmutes the familiar into the myster- 
ious and the exotic? These men are not upon 
the scale, they lack the splendor, of their 
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forerunners. But I think their voices will be 
heard a long time. And every one of them is 
a beautiful craftsman. 

Nearer home also a man can look on poetry 
today with interest and pleasure. There is no 
doubt whatever of the authentic inspiration of 
a man like Robert Frost. His restrained but 
powerful emotion is doubly effective in a 
splurging and exhibitionistic time. Perhaps too 
few of his admirers, who have recognized his 
pathos and sincerity, have given him credit for 
what ‘Sir Henry Wotton called Doric delicacy. 
We need more of such unobtrusive but in- 
vincible elegance, Let us hope it will be one 
of the notes of improving times. 

Though less sympathetic to many, E. A. 
Robinson has metal in him that will not corrode 
easily, even if time hangs a withered leaf on 
every laurel. Though his poems often have 
a grim formal look of beginning in the intel- 
lect, they have a way of ending in large 
emotion. And there is a genuineness and 
honesty about him which gives authority to 
what some of us consider failures. Further- 
more his sedate aloofness from all literary cant 
is satisfactory and refreshing. 


Real life is probably the only creative artist 
that could produce a contrast as sharp as exists 
between these two men and William Ellery 
Leonard. Where they are self-contained and 
self-controlled, he is involved in interior agony. 
And in that agony lies his strength. 
Lives” seemed to many a revelation too awful 


“Two 


to be made at all. But such strictures are 
dissipated in the vivid heat of the poem. I 
don ’t see how to leave Mr. Leonard out of a 
catalogue of leaders. He is one of them as far 
as I am concerned, 

One is aware of something in him queerly 
cognate with something in Robinson Jeffers, 
something felt but not defined. Perhaps it is 
simply similar intensity of feeling. For no 
superficial resemblances are to be seen. The 
burning power of Jeffers’s images has to be 
acknowledged by those who shy at what an 
unconsciously paronomastic printer once called 
“puritan incestry.” Jeffers is large. He did 
not choose his brutal themes because they are 
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good theatre. And there is a kind of valor in 
his work which commands the respect of people 
by nature inclined to mock at his preoccupa- 
tion with unrelieved darkness. 

It would be idiocy to leave out T. S, Eliot. 
In spite of wire-drawn and much-coddled 
intellectuality that at times makes him seem a 
prissy reissue of Matthew Arnold, no one shall 
run down “Burbank with a Baedeker” or 
“Sweeney Among the Nightingales” while | 
can resist. He writes little, and second-rate 
rational processes, unconnected with any real- 
ity, too often dim his original brightness. But 
when he stops running in circles through in- 
tricate and unnecessarily Waste Lands, he has 
a vigor and really glorious power not to be 
expected from a spiritual valetudinarian (not 
hypochondriac) who squeezes from _hard- 
pressed brains ten lines a year. 

For many reasons Stephen Benet’s name 
should be joined with these, not so much for 
what he has done, though much of it is very 
fine indeed, as for what he seems likely to do. 
“John Brown’s Body” has no doubt certain 
imperfections. |But no piker could have 
achieved those imperfections. The book is full 
of nobly eloquent poetry and high conceptions. 
The verve, the emotional and imaginative 
vitality, in step with cosmic processes and not 
up some idiosyncratic blind alley, fairly entitle 
one to expect something even better. The 
gentle, powerful sympathy, the penetrating 
humor, are things which can’t and won't be 
denied, 

The list is not exhaustive. It could easily 
be doubled. Not all the omissions are uninten- 
tional. These men seem to me, however, highly 
representative ; and I'll let it go at that. Not 
for anything would I hold them up as ex- 
amples, except in so far as they are examples 
of healthy individuality, I think they mean a 
good deal now, and may mean a good deal 
more later. I think they are inspiring and 
suggestive and that — great or little, sink or 
swim — they are in the main stream of which 
we first have record when a brown hand in 
ancient Babylonia scratched with the stylus on 
a clay tablet the cadenced history of Gilgamesh 
and Eabani. 
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Leonard Bacon 
By SAMUEL G. HOUGHTON 


attribute to Leonard Bacon’s success as a 
poet, it would probably be his rare quality of 
youth. A blind man conversing with him 
might envisage a person in his twenties, and 
a casual acquaintance with the best of eyesight 
conceivably might place him in the middle 
thirties. 

Actually, Bacon and THE WRITER entered 
this world in the same year. But belying the 
nearness of the half-century mark, his alert 
mind, zest for life, and nice —in the academic 
purity of the word-—sense of humor have 
kept his edge keen for the freshness, the 
originality, and the perspicacity of a poetry 
that is definitely and utterly his own. 

No less a person than William Rose Benet 
has called Leonard Bacon “one of the most 
accomplished satirists of our time.’ To this 
tribute we might add by way of mentioning 
his thorough scholarship, and the boundless 
energy that has equipped him to contribute so 
much and so often to the field of contemporary 
American letters, 

His poetic gifts first burgeoned in the printed 
pages of The Scrannel Pipe, written during his 
years at Yale and published in 1909, the year 
of his graduation. We qualify this statement 
by calling attention to prolific contributions in 
a monthly magazine called the Dragon, pub- 
lished at St. George’s School, Newport. For it 
was the distinction of this institution to 
graduate at the same time Leonard Bacon and 


[ one were to choose the most important 


Harford Powel, both of whom had kept this 
Dragon smoking. 

From Yale Bacon went to plantations — 
rubber and cotton—and to a cattle ranch. 
From this last (and perhaps because of his 
famous poem Colorado Morton's Ride) Bacon 
has something of a cowboy reputation; but he 
denies such propensities vigorously. Then, 
after a year or two, he settled down to 
teaching at the University of California. 
Except for the period of 1917-18, when he 
Saw service as a lieutenant in the United States 
Air Service, he remained on the university 
staff until 1923. At that time one of his most 
pretentious and widely held books, the epic 
fantasy Ulug Beg, appeared. Meanwhile he 
had worked on various translations and col- 
laborations, among them The Song of Roland 
and The Lay of the Cid. His versatility is 
proved in Animula Vagula, a long poem of 
thoroughly serious nature, full of his special 
genius. Benet calls his gifts “unique,” his 
range from “lively to severe.” 

Leonard Bacon now lives quietly at Peace 
Dale, Rhode Island. He married in 1912 and 
has three daughters. From time to time he 
emerges to deal with an editor, and his bright 
pen still traces regularly the columns of the 
Saturday Review of Literature, the Atlantic 
Monthly, and other forthright periodicals, 


always with the keen wit and the distaste for 
sham that have characterized his literary life. 





Carry Your Bag, Mister? 


ANONYMOUS 


HE literary agent “seldom loses, because 
he takes few chances.” 


Nobody can rightly blame a man for playing 
safe. Yet the final sentence of Mr. Houghton’s 
excellent survey vaguely troubled me. What 
was lacking? I read both articles again — and 
realized, abruptly, that the whole discussion had 
been phrased from the agent’s point of view; 
that is, it was based on the assumption that a 
good agent is always good for a good writer. 

But is this true? What about the writer’s 
point of view? We are so used to selling 
something to others, we are apt to forget that 
in this instance somebody is trying to sell 
something — his services —to us. “Shall we 
buy?” is certainly worth considering. “Agent 
or no agent?” is, indeed, a question that should 
be asked of himself by every one of us. 

Few problems in a writer’s life are more 
vital: it is a partnership that is offered, and 
one that may mean the difference between 
affluence and penury, fame and oblivion, happi- 
ness and frustration. Yet in my experience 
few problems get less careful thought. The 
quick categorical answer is the natural one: 
either we assume that a good agent is always 
desirable and say to ourselves, “Just as soon 
as I put a big one over, I’m going to tie up 
with So-and-So”’; or we assume that the 
stronger we grow, the less need we have of 
help, and ask the world, “Why should I give 
somebody ten per cent of my profits for doing 
something that I can do just as well myself?” 
Both conclusions are likely to be premature. A 
sound answer to the question is possible only 
after an intelligent weighing, in the light of 
the writer’s — not the agent’s — point of view, 
of the pros against the cons in each individual 
case—and provided always that the agent 
under consideration is one of the five or six 
really good ones to be had.° 


From the writer’s point of view, these pros 
are definite and substantial. 

1. The agent affords him a central location 
if he lives far from New York or must travel 
in order to get material, This establishment 
of a representative close to the market is of 
tremendous advantage. Timeliness, we are 
told, has become a very strong factor in 
popular writing; and the personal contact that 
every good agent maintains with many editors, 
when coupled with an occasional visit to New 
York by the writer, makes for a relationship 
productive of good business. If one argues 
that New York as a literary focus is as un- 
healthy for literature as New York as a financial 
focus, the answer comes that there is the fact: 
one may deplore the condition, but if bills are 
to be paid it must be met. The agent provides 
a most efficient way of meeting it. 

2. Though he denies it, the expert agent is 
a critic, in the sense that he cannot help know- 
ing what is wanted and what is not. The field 
is so huge and so complex, most writers are 
apt to be ignorant of both matters. Most 
magazines have a few definite taboos — themes 
that they simply will not publish, no matter 
who offers them. To discover these alone is a 
long and bitter business (for, mark you, we 
are told that originality is wanted, but these 
taboos, seldom having been published, are the 
most original of all!) ; and, even after discov- 
ering them, the writer,— for he is an obstinate 
cuss,— is likely to go on battering futilely at 
the barred gate; whereas the agent, having all 
such matters at his finger tips, can forewarn 

*Such an agent is readily identified, though hard 

to reach. He never advertises, he doesn’t want 

you unless you have already sold alone and can 
turn out copy regularly, he charges no reading 
fee, he disclaims any ability to criticize your 
work, and he takes ten per cent of sales and 


sends his check for the balance to you on the 
very day that his office receives the gross amount. 
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and dissuade the poor chap before he is all 
tired out with struggling, and set him on a 
better way. I have seen an agent in an hour’s 
talk change the synopsis of an unsalable story 
into one that he promptly sold for $500, taking 
his little $50 fee just as if he hadn’t really 
done the whole thing but the mere putting into 
words, The good agent not only knows what 
is wanted, but will tell. 

3. The business of publication is the agent’s 
life work. Not having been through the sturm 
und drang of composition, his head is clear to 
see just what can and can’t be done with a 
given manuscript. Time the author’s rate was 
boosted? Maybe a lunch with the editor (and 
maybe a friendly tip that a rival is eager to 
get him) will do that. Multiple sales to be 
considered? A carbon copy to the film depart- 
ment, or some syndicate, or the London office, 
may work wonders. Maybe the change of a 
clause or two in the book contract, or a differ- 
ent assignment of copyright, will mean 
additional dollars. Maybe a talk with Tom of 
the Post or Ken of Collier’s will do what bales 
of letters and tons of manuscript can never 
accomplish — I don’t mean put over a story 
that doesn’t deserve it; I mean reveal un- 
suspected merits in it by inducing a more 
careful reading. Obviously no author can act 
thus in his own behalf. If he tried to, he 
would have no time left for writing. 

4. A good agent is sometimes an accessory 
before the fact, actually a creator. A friend 
of mine suddenly felt stumped, written out. 
He was surprised and delighted to receive from 
his agent an invitation to spend three weeks 
touring the Civil War battlefields; accepting, 
he was still more surprised to find that the 
agent and an editor of a great magazine were 
going along too—all three of them in the 
agent’s car. The result of that tripartite holi- 
day was a series of admirable Civil War 
stories. The agent had devised the scheme, 
and then sat back and watched it work. 

5. But I think the agent’s greatest merit lies 
in the relief he gives us from the dreary busi- 
ness of peddling our wares in the public streets. 
That blank hostile void that surrounds the 
workroom is, perhaps, the biggest obstacle 
to production. The agent breaks that down 


with a flip of his magic wand: he establishes 
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a friendly atmosphere, first between himselt 
and the client, eventually between client and 
editor, There is comfort, there is inspiration, 
in the conviction that one has a champion on 
the line of fire; I know no greater stimulant 
to good work than this assurance that some- 
body is expecting it. To experience the full 
benefit of an agent, you must (if he will have 
you) spend a week-end in his home; play 
bridge or tennis or ping-pong with him; dis- 
cover his hobby and reveal yours; forget the 
grim business of writing and realize the price- 
less boon of a professional friendship. 

There are the pros. 
other side of the scales. 

1. We are taught in economics that the 
middleman is potentially a menace. Our deep- 
ly integrated civilization seems to demand him: 
surely we could not do without the agent, the 
retailer, the salesman, in many phases of mod- 
ern life. But before we manufacturers accept 
him in the field of literary production, just 
as surely is it wise to consider whether there 
is justification behind his offer to create and 
span still another step (for the publisher, the 
editor, the printer, the jobber, the newsdealer 
have already made a flight of steps) between 
our commodity and its consumer. The test of 
justification lies in the effect on our product. 
Is the creation of literature aided by cooper- 
ation, or must the artist struggle alone? How 
many really great books are the work of 
collaborators? The weakening effect of props 
and short cuts is too well known for repetition 
here. But it can be said with certainty that 
in the case of the unsalable synopsis mentioned 
above, which was turned into 500 pre-Roosevelt 
dollars by a generous and expert agent, the 
effect was weakening. For I was the author. 
The episode did not make me want to conceive 
another story; it made me want to run down 
to New York and receive another. 

2. Although the good agent is a critic, like 
other critics his judgment is fallible. In fact, 
it may be more fallible than that of the poor 
author who knows nothing at all of market 
conditions: for the agent’s view is bound to 
be colored by what has been done successfully, 
whereas the author is guided only by the 
radiant beacon of what he can do. Editors are 
notoriously timid. A timid editor plus a timid 


Let us look at the 


agent equals something pretty cut-and-dried, 
pretty thin, pretty formula-ridden by way of 
a story. A friend whose agent sold for him 
a long series of tales to the Saturday Evening 
Post tells me that his ratio of sales is less 
than two in five, and that his attic is full of 
unpublished manuscripts. Granted that the 
fault may be his, that failures are good for a 
man, we are still left with a doubt about that 
pitiably weak affair we saw in last week's Post. 
How far was my friend’s agent, who made 
hay while the sun shone and ran for cover at 
the first sign of rain, originally responsible for 
this waste of effort? 

3. There is more here than meets the eye. 
A successful agent has many clients. The 
general understanding has been that each indi- 
vidual in the firm can handle thirty authors 
competently ; but I suspect that this limit has 
been exceeded pretty often, and I wonder 
whether the definition of competency is reach- 
ed through the agent’s or the author’s point 
of view. Even with a group of thirty, it is 
humanly impossible to give every one the same 
amount of time and energy, and make money. 
The result is the old story of playing the main 
chance. Quite naturally the agent finds him- 
self nursing a small inner circle of temporarily 
successful people, while the remaining huge 
majority must scratch for themselves with only 
the aid of the agent’s iron-bound knowledge 
of what is wanted, his manuscript cover and 
letterhead, in winning their way past the first 
reader. Maybe some day somebody in this 
outer group will splash with a well-paid story ; 
if so he will be taken up and made much of; 
until then, however, he is not a good risk. 
Remember: “The literary agent seldom loses, 
because he takes few chances.” You can't 
blame him: he has his living to make. But you 
can at least take a good look before taking a 
chance, too. 

As he plays the main chance with clients, 
so must he do with editors. It is common talk 
that a certain magazine buys 90 per cent of 
its stuff from a certain agent. Maybe this 
rumor should be discounted ; but agents do ride 
editors to death. A friend of mine had the 
good luck to be taken up by one of the best 
agents. She sent him two manuscripts; he 
thought them both unsalable; but next she 
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heard by wire that the Post had taken one, 
McCall’s the other — both for startling sums. 
She was off.... But was she? In the following 
ten years she wrote and sold I don’t know how 
many stories, almost all of them to one maga- 
zine (I will not name it, but it is neither the 
Post nor McCall’s). At the end of that time 
the editor had wearied of the form that had 
pleased him well ten years before, and that the 
author and the agent had turned out with such 
praiseworthy consistency. He balked; asked 
for something quite different. Do you blame 
my friend if, by that late date, it could n’t be 
done? Do you understand why she is, temp- 
orarily at least, out in the cold —and for no 
fault of hers except possibly her unquestioning 
acceptance of the agent’s services? Can you 
sympathize with her repeated attempts, through 
those happy years of success, to get the agent 
to spread her market, to make new outlets, to 
stop playing the main chance before it was 
worn threadbare? 

How many such cases of arrested develop- 
ment — writers whom a little foresight, an eye 
for the long haul instead of quick profit, might 
have developed into artists —are still trying 
to make a living, with the aid of an agent 
who takes few chances, no one can tell. But 
every time we see a new name blazoned on 
the covers of the big flats, a new writer forced 
into golden and glorious maturity like a hot- 
house orchid and then — dropped in the gutter, 
we have a right at least to wonder whether 
he alone was to blame. “The rest is silence’ 
—a dreadful sentence for us who live by 
words. There is a well-known, an apparently 
true, tradition that no man is good for more 
than twenty short stories in a big popular 
weekly. Naturally —if his agent crams them 
all into the space of a year or two. Read 
twenty shorts by any author, no matter how 
great, at the rate of one every two or three 
weeks, and see how well you like the last. But 
what would happpen if the agent didn’t let 
the editor of any one magazine even sec 
(except, maybe, in his rivals’ pages) more 
than four or five stories per year from any 
one writer? Ah — but to do that he ’d have to 
take a chance. 

(I am telling agents how to run their busi- 
ness. This is unpardonable. But don’t forget 
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they started it by showing a willingness to tell 
us, at least by proxy, how to run ours.) 

4. Even when the client possesses enough 
versatility and grim determination to survive 
this initiation, there is often something dubious 
about his success. Financially speaking, it is 
irreproachable. But, though most of us are 
glad enough to get the check in four figures 
when, if, and as practicable, on sunny days I 
still hope we are working for more than that. 
I know a man who has been writing success- 
fully, with the help of an agent, for twenty- 
two years, He began with syndicated serials. 





He is now writing syndicated serials. I see 
him every summer, and we have long talks 
about this and that. He used to travel widely, 
read Turgenev and Thomas Mann and Parreto, 
gossip with all sorts, from dukes to ditch- 
diggers ; he stays at home now, reads the news- 
papers for his material, and is rich and 
unhappy. He has changed; but his product 
remains the same, 

All this sounds pretty dismal. Doubtless 
there are dozens, maybe hundreds, of authors 
to whom agents have been of great and lasting 
service. Please bear in mind that I am trying 
simply to show you the other side of the ledger, 
and my findings are necessarily colored by my 
own experience. 

I began with an agent (one of the best) 
about twelve years ago. I had already establish- 
ed cordial relationships with several editors of 
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a special type of periodical, with which my 
agent — for its rate of payment is relatively 
low — didn’t care to deal. He therefore very 
kindly permitted me to continue selling direct 
to this special type and agreed to market such 
of my work as seemed suitable for the general 
fiction magazines. 

The results of the intervening years of 
part-time writing (for I work at something 
else for half of every day) I have tabulated 


below : — 


GENERAL FICTION (Agent) 
MSS written: 55 
MSS sold: 17 


MSS sold more than one way: 1 
Average rate per word: 021, 
Gross profit to me: $5,732.48 


SPECIAL TYPE (Direct) 


MSS written: 130 
MSS sold: 112 
MSS sold more than one way: 32 
Average rate per word: .02 


Gross profit to me: $14,689.08 


It is easy to say that if I had not been 
engaged in this special work, the agent would 
have done better by me and my rate of sales 
and payment in that direction would have in- 
creased. But what if I happen to like that 
special kind of writing, with which he won't 
have anything to do; and what if my luck 
with it holds to the extent that I can ring the 
bell almost every time, and twice or thrice 
with book rights or foreign sales in one try 
out of every four? The agent won’t take a 
chance, Why should I? 

In short, the inference is simple. But — and 
this is precisely my point—it applies only to 
me. All I ask is that you too pause and 
reflect before you hand over your bag (and 
your quarter) to that waiting redcap, be he 
the pleasantest and sprucest and strongest of 
the lot. 


Note: The author will not supply the address of any literary agent, but he 
is glad to answer other questions bearing on this article for readers who will 
address him in care of THE WRITER and enclose return postage. 





Il - Rules for Detective Stories 
By ONE WHO BUYS THEM 


S subdivisions of the general subject of 
plot, there are the following: — 


1. The Method of Murder. 


This should be as clean and bloodless as 
possible. A lot of ingenuity is wasted on 
devising unique methods of murder, ranging 
from the actual case of the young Hungarian 
who painted one of the keys of his former 
sweetheart’s typewriter with radium and so 
poisoned her, to the Chinese assassin who rolls 
threadlike, notched splinters of bamboo into 
minute coils, ties them with soluble gut, and 
feeds them to the victim in his rice. In the 
latter’s stomach the gut dissolves; the slivers 
unroll and pierce the walls of the stomach, 
and death is caused by hemorrhage. Those 
two instances happen to be from real life, but 
I’ve had manuscripts which far outstripped 
them in ingenuity, all to no particular point. 
A simple shooting, stabbing, or blow with that 
ancient device, the blunt instrument, is always 
better. The detective’s job is to find the 
murderer, not the mode of death. Poisons can 
be used, but cautiously, particularly that other 
old favorite, the mysterious and hitherto un- 
known East Indian drug. The principal point 
to watch is that the death should not be 
revolting or sickening. The victim should not 
be cut in two by a locomotive, fall from the 
seventy-first floor of Radio City on to the 
pavement; be found, as occasional corpses are 
actually found, with the face and fingertips. 
not to mention all teeth, removed to prevent 
identification. Paradoxically, there is some- 


thing almost soothing in a good, clean fictional 
murder, where too much realism can easily 
nauseate even the most hardened reader.” Any 
touch of sadism, or suggestion that torture was 
used, is bad. Whatever happens, except with 
poisons, the victim should die without suffering. 


And while on the subject of murder, never 
permit any murder to appear later as either 
suicide or accident. Your reader has paid for 
murder: he is insistent on getting murder and 
no tricky substitutes. 

Don’t make your murder so perfect that your 
detective can’t solve it unless someone 
confesses first. Plenty of real murders are 
really perfect and undetectable, particularly 
when committed by pushing the victim out of 
a window or asphyxiating him with carbon 
monoxide; but that is one point where reality 
and fiction must part company. 


2. The Frequency of Murder. 


Some books get along quite well on one 
death, others require as many as four or five. 
Three is a good number: one to begin with, 
another following quickly, a third as the solu- 
tion seems assured. Too many, except in a 
frank shocker, no longer a popular type, are 
apt to sate rather than thrill. For practical 
purposes five is about the limit. They must 
always be committed by one person, no matter 
how many deaths there are, or at the most, 
by someone working under the principal cul- 
prit’s direction and coercion. Murders by a 
criminal group, society, or gang went out of 
favor some time ago. 

3. Mode of Detection, 


It would take a book to even touch on this; 
indeed, Carolyn Wells’s excellent handbook, 
The Technique of the Mystery Story, is de- 
voted in large part to it. Detection should be 
by means of clues, and the more ingenious the 


*The growing popularity of the horror story, 
such as Alexander Laing’s The Cadaver of Gideon 
Wyck and Guy Endor’s The Werewolf of Paris, 
would seem to dispute this statement. I can 
only reply that they are another form of crime 
story entirely, with, I suspect, a different 
audience. 
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clues and the conclusions drawn from them the 
better the story. As long as the detective 
does n't dream the solution (unfortunately one 
of the greatest of French detectives did actually 
break the Voirbo case by dreaming a solution, 
a fact far too well known to the average author 
for his own good); or discover the solution 
written on a piece of paper picked up, carefully 
sealed in a bottle, on the shore; or find the 
answer by some shocking coincidence, or by a 
confession fortuitously left by a suspect on 
committing suicide or leaving the country, 
almost anything is permissible. The clues are 
important, because readers like them and they 
have promotion value; in other words they are 
ideal for use in inducing the public to buy the 
book. They can range from a whisper in 
darkness to live leeches on a dead man’s hand, 
and the more inexplicable they seem to be the 
better. If I were asked what sold a detective 
story, after the detective himself, or even be- 
fore, I should say the clues. They mustn't 
be absurd, and they can be carried to un- 
fortunate extreines, but a simple clue that 
seems to have no rational explanation is a 
jewel of great price. I say simple, and this 
seems a good place to stress that little word. 
One of the great secrets of successful mystery 
writing, as of every other kind of writing, is 
simplicity. Seeing in a newsreel a city street 
collapse into a subway excavation isn’t half 
so terrifying as going home and finding, in a 
completely locked apartment to which only you 
have the key, that, let us say, a chair you left 
in the living-room is now standing on its side 
in the hall. In one case your imagination is 
dormant, in the other it has full sway: it 
creates its own terror. You can’t achieve any 
excitement, terror, or suspense in your reader’s 
mind by flinging adjectives about, by making 
blood run like water. The commonest phrase 
I know of in unpublishable manuscripts is: “It 
was a terrible situation...”” That leaves you, 
me, and everyone else perfectly cold. Don't 
describe the situation as “terrible”; make it, 
through the simple, terrifying things that 
should dot your narrative, terrible in the 
reader’s imagination. Never strain after effect. 
Don’t have your murder committed during a 
thunderstorm. Depend on contrast, not the 
piling up of coincidental atmosphere. 


4. Scene. 


I have already spoken about the glamour of 
cities for the general scene. There are few 
real taboos here, except that insane asylums 
and prisons are bad, and trains and ships have 
been done far too often. Hospitals are perfect, 
although there have been a number of books 
about them lately. Mythical kingdoms, for 
some reason a favorite dodge of the amateur, 
are as little to be recommended as anything 
I know. And, of course, any locale unfamiliar 
to the writer ought to be sedulously avoided. 
Other than that, the world is your oyster: but 
bear in mind that your background can supply 
a charm and fascination obtainable in no other 
way. Try to set an original scene, and avoid 
sordid locales unless they are primarily pic- 
turesque, like water-front slums. 


5. The Culprit. 


S. S. Van Dine lays down the rule that a 
servant must never commit the crime, and 
that professional criminals are equally bad. 
That is true within limits, particularly when 
the old family butler is involved, or when 
the murder apparently committed by aged Aunt 
Tabitha turns out to have been done by a 
marauding burglar looking for the family 
silver. More important, the culprit must never 
be dragged in by the neck at the last minute; 
he should be in plain sight throughout a large 
part of the story, and he ought not to be a 
homicidal maniac, a religious maniac, or any 
other kind of madman. Whether it is a man 
or woman is immaterial, but matricide and par- 
ricide, and their reverse, should not be com- 
mitted on the printed page. Also, there must 
be a _ sound, substantial, and non-frivolous 
motive for each of the murders. 


6. Time and Place. 


The old Greek unities, slightly modified, 
are nowhere more important than here. It is 
entirely possible to write a satisfactory and 
even successful detective novel extending over 
a period of years and two thirds of the world, 
but the odds are against it. The action should 
take place within a limited area and a limited 
time. The reasons for this would take a great 
deal of space to explain, but an examination 





of a handful of the season’s best-selling detec- 
tive novels will confirm it. Old murders, old 
events, can have a hand in the action if neces- 
sary, but it must always be a subordinate hand, 
never the principal one. 


7. Fairness to the Reader. 


Nothing makes a reader scream more 
violently in anguish, nor more resolutely decide 
against reading anything more by the same 
writer, than the various things that come under 
the head of unfairness. Chief among them is 
the suppression of vital evidence by the detec- 
tive or one of the characters — evidence which 
in the first instance would enable the reader to 
solve the whole thing on page 48, and 
in the second would enable detective and 
reader both to finish off the affair at the same 
point. All the evidence there is should be 
on the table in plain sight, bit by bit, as it is 
discovered, Ignoring that precept is a common 
fault, even among established writers, but it 
is a direct bar on sales. Other unfair details 
are well enough known to most people by now 
to need no explanation: hidden passages, twin 
brothers, characters with changed names whose 
original name if known would have solved 
the whole thing, extraneous use of ciphers, 
any of the more famous of Sherlock Holmes 
tricks (these latter not because they are unfair 
in themselves, but because they are too well 
known), men disguised as women and vice 
versa, any impossible use of disguise, murder 
by the larger apes, or by dwarfs or midgeis. 
Readers grow more and more sophisticated ; 
they learn to know the old bag of tricks; and 
the rewards are to the writers with sufficient 
imagination, with enough interest in crimin- 
ology and the fine art of murder, to devise 
new ones, 

So thoroughly have all the mechanics been 
investigated, however, that a really new type 
of detective story is slowly growing into being. 
It has the same menace, the suspense, the 
shock of surprise at the end; it operates by 
the same rules; but it is approaching more 
closely the serious novel in its handling of 
character and incident. A set of automatons, 
moving their ingenious but wooden ways, are 
no longer sufficient; a finer craftsmanship, a 
deeper knowledge of writing, is required. On 
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this point listen to Anthony Berkeley, one of 
the leading English mystery writers and a 
charter member of the Detection Club, in 
his preface to The Second Shot: — 


What is the future of the detective story? 
That is a question which should interest you as 
much as me. ‘To quote the only reviewer of 
detective fiction whom we who write it can take 
seriously (because the only ome who takes us 
seriously): “As to technique, it appears that there 
are two directions in which the intelligent novel- 
ist is at present trying to develop...: he may 
make experiments with the telling of his plot, 
tell it backwards or sideways, or in bits; or he 
may try to develop character and atmosphere.” 
This, I think, is exactly the case; and having, 
as a convinced experimentalist, already tried the 
former alternative,” I am here making my 
attempt at the latter. 

In my own opinion it is towards this latter 
that the best of the new detective-writing 
energies are being directed, I personally am 
convinced that the days of the old crime puzzle 
pure and simple, relying entirely upon plot and 
without any added attractions of character, style, 
or even humor, are, if not numbered, at any 
rate in the hands of the auditors; and that the 
detective story is already in process of develop- 
ing into the novel with a detective or a crime 
interest, holding its reader less by mathematical 
than by psychological ties. The puzzle element 
will no doubt remain, but it will become a puzale 
of character rather than a puzzle of time, place, 
motive, and opportunity. The question will be, 
not, “Who killed the old man in the bathroom?” 
but, “What on earth induced X, of all people, 
to kill the old man in the bathroom?” I do not 
mean that the reader need know until after a 
considerable part of the story has been told that 
it was X at all (the interest of pure detection 
will always hold its own); but books will no 
longer end with the usual bald exposition of the 
Uetective in the last chapter, The detective’s 
solution will only be the prelude to a change 
of interest; we shall want to know exactly what 
remarkable combination of circumstances did 
bring X, of all people, to the decision that nothing 
short of murder would meet the case. In a word, 
the detective story must become more sophis- 
ticated. There is a complication of emotion, 
drama, psychology, and adventure behind the 
most ordinary murder in real life, the possibil- 
ities of which for fictional purposes the conven- 
tional detective misses completely. 


The best way to find out what direction the 
market is taking is to read the successful books, 
to have a good grounding in the better of the 
older ones,— the Sherlock Holmes stories, E. 
C. Bentley’s Trent’s Last Case, Frances Noyes 
Hart’s The Bellamy Trial, and so on. From 


*Circularly, in The Poisoned Chocolate Case, 
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them you will learn what has been done, what 
things remain to be done: what the old cliches 
are and how they may be avoided. 

Read too the various series of books on 
famous trials, and the detective magazines that 
specialize in real cases. They are full of ideas, 
oblique hints on stories and treatments, Never 
lift the cases wholesale,— a dangerous practice 
warned against above,— but watch them for 
odd clues, weird bits of evidence and character 
study. Don’t try to write a detective story 
because it seems the easiest type of book to 
do. It isn’t; to do well, it is one of the 
hardest. 

Perhaps that explains the complaint of a 
correspondent in the February issue of this 
magazine, who said: — 


The detective story seems to be generally 
considered a very low form of art. The pub- 
lishers evidently take that for granted in setting 
a standard. Certainly the collections of detective 
novels in the public libraries are made up for 


(This concludes “Rules For Detective 





the greater part of the dull and stodgy variety, 
together with just a few samples of the moron’s 
nightmare, It is a wonder how most of these get 
printed. There is no market for them as serials. 

The poor addict is accustomed to trying out 
fifty or more stories to find one good enough 
one, He has to be content with this small 
percentage of spellbinders, It must be his appe- 
tite which is stultifying the genre. The purveyor 
can sell potboilers under the description of detec- 
tive story, This situation must be discouraging 
to potential writers of talent and literary 
standards, because the magazines and publishing 
houses wish to consider only the work of prolific 
hacks, 


The trouble unfortunately is quite the 
reverse. The detective-story demand far out- 
runs the supply. Every publishing house in 
the country is praying for those “writers of 
potential talent and literary standards” to turn 
their hand intelligently to detective-story 
writing. If the author of that letter knows of 
any who are doing so, I wish he’d let me 
know. 


Stories” which began in the April issue) 
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Local Color and Where To Find It 


By EDWARD WEEKS 


HE cattle ship lay beside her Montreal! 
T dock awaiting the trainload of steers 
from the West. I was outward bound for 
graduate study in England, and had earned a 
passage by signing on as a cattle hand. Dis- 
guised (as I thought) in an old suit, I stood 
idly by the rail gazing along the empty chute 
down which the stamping longhorns would 
soon be pouring. Leaning on the rail and not 
far distant was one of the crew, a Scotsman, 
sucking at a little black pipe. 

“Would you be a writer?” he said, apropos 
of nothing, 

I acknowledged that I had written a little. 

“Ye’d be looking for local color?” 

I agreed that it might help. 

“Aye,” he said reflectively, “Yell find it 
an’ it ll all be brown.” 

America, like the cattle ship, is full of local 
color, though it is not by any means of a single 
hue. Thanks to our varied geography and our 
international ancestry we have from the start 
developed distinctions in speech, customs, and 
character, From such source material come 
the regional stories which, in my judgment, 
are so much more natural to write and, when 
written, so much more robust than most of 
our metropolitan fiction. It is always easier 
to tell about one’s Swedish neighbors back in 
the valley than to delineate the cool, be-damned- 
to-you couple in a Park Avenue penthouse: 
it is easier, in short, to emulate Willa Cather 
than Dorothy Parker. 

It is certainly not for me to say which parts 
of the country are richest in this literary ore, 
though I might indicate some that have not 
been well prospected. But I do know that for 
a hundred years writers have been identifying 
themselves with their home district, weaving 
the familiar traditions, the homely humor, and 


the human conflicts into their prose. The more 
insistent our local color became the quicker 
our literature came to be our own rather than 
a pale derivative from England, Hawthorne 
and Salem, Sarah Orne Jewett and Maine, 
Mark Twain and the Mississippi, ‘Bret Harte 
and the mining camps, Cable and the Creoles — 
they used the local colors they knew best and 
told stories which have a freshness and vitality 
today. Bret Harte and Mark Twain wrote of 
communities in which there was the constant 
infiltration of new blood. The replacement of 
the old settler by the newcomer has taken 
place — and is taking place today — in forty- 
eight states; it can be slow and under cover 
or swift and violent, but in either case it 
provides a struggle which ought to be the 
makings of characteristic American fiction. 

To open the West and develop our industries 
we needed man power, and much of that man 
power we imported from Europe. The Irish, 
the Chinese, the Germans, the Italians, came 
in that order and were identified, the first three 
especially, with the opening of the West, the 
building of the railroads and the reorganization 
of our city politics, They brought plenty of 
color with them, and in the business of becom- 
ing Americans they transferred some of it to 
the localities in which they settled. The truth 
is that by now the Irish and the Germans have 
been so long in our midst that few today trouble 
to distinguish between their ways and our own. 
Twenty-five years ago the impudent brogue of 
Mr. Dooley was the voice of our national 
oracle. But there ’s been no such Irish spokes- 
man since, 

Other peoples, the Scandinavians particu- 
larly, have been slower to mix: keeping to 
themselves, living as it were within walled 
towns of their own, they have actually begun 
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to produce a literature which has been written 
in their old tongue and which has got to be 
translated before it can be understood by the 
rest of America. 

In New England today, the conflict between 
the old and new orders is a very real one. 
Poles and Italians are reclaiming the deserted 
farms in New Hampshire and Vermont, and 
although their coming is sometimes fiercely 
resented by the old-timers in the neighborhood, 
they are doubtless here to stay. Again, the 
Portuguese who man the fishing fleets between 
Gloucester and Provincetown are a warm new 
element on this stern and rockbound coast; an 
element imperfectly understood, but one which 
for that very reason would be worth writing 
about. 

The Irish politician and policeman, the 
friendly “Wop,” the German brewer and 
farmer, the little men of Chinatown — these 
have become stock colors in America’s palette. 
Less known, therefore less used, are the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch: Elsie Singmaster knows them 
well, so does MacKinlay Kantor, who employs 
their tenacity and their amusing speech to 
good effect in his novel, Long Remember, And, 
of course, there are other colors which fade 
or pass out of fashion. The Colonel-Massa 
stories of the old South have definitely faded. 
The modern and certainiy robust school of 
Southern fiction — Stribling, Faulkner, Cald- 
well, Paul Green — seems unconcerned with 
the beauty and decay of the old plantations: 
much more to its interest is the plight of the 
poor whites. Witness again the difference in 
the Negro stories: the days of preposterous 
dialect and slapstick comedy are numbered. 
In his emergence in the Northern cities the 
Negro has acquired a new dignity, whether 
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as a writer or as a subject for writers. The 
only local color in the South to remain un- 
changed is that of the old primitives who live 
remotely in the Blue Ridges, the Ozarks, and 
the Alabama valleys. Today these stories are 
written in the native tongue, not only the 
dialogue but the description and reflection as 
well, thereby refuting the precedent that led 
to the rejection of the Uncle Remus stories 
again and again—namely that ‘American 
readers will not tolerate dialect.” “Tolerate” ? 
They love it! 

Local color of course is not confined to 
dialect nor does it flourish only in quaint or 
foreign soil. The conflict between the old and 
the new, the conflict between the foreign-born 
and the native-born, I have emphasized chiefly 
because they are such ready sources of literary 
material. The local color of the Western 
ranches is an equally indigenous growth. The 
Westerns with their mustangs and their two- 
gun men still find plenty of readers today. 
There is too much glamour in this by now 
historic material for its color to fade. The 
adventure magazines will long turn to it for 
their habitual excitement, and for readers in 
the British Isles the Wild West is still the best 
known area of American life. Close readers 
of sophisticated American fiction, however, 
will remark that changes have taken place 
even in God’s own country, The cowboy has 
been ridden over the rim of the horizon. Dude 
ranches, Reno, and the sanatorium life are the 
new glimpses we get of the Wild West as it 
actually exists today. And truth to tell, there 
is just as much local color in a sanatorium as 
there is in the best rodeo or state fair. To 
prove it, read Tender is the Night by F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, or Private Worlds by Phyllis 
Bottome, 





I - How Not To Write a Story 


By KENNETH PAYSON KEMPTON 


LTHOUGH much can be said in favor 
A of a conscientious attempt to master 
technique by the study of models, this method 
has one disadvantage. Most models are too 
good. In the mere contemplation of a master- 
piece there is something discouraging. Anything 
like analysis of its radiant and effortless 
perfection seems foolhardy if not sacrilegious ; 
whereas emulation of such lofty heights is 
obviously, for most of us, impossible. “Hitch 
your wagon to a star” was sound advice for 
those who could first catch their star. It is 
a fact that great work in any art defies anal- 
ysis. No critic, no pedagogue,— though he 
may theorize till the cows come home,— really 
knows how it occurred. Least of all help is the 
author himself, who, while at work, was in no 
condition to observe his creative processes, and 
who now, being dead or deep in something 
else, would be in no mood to record them 
even if he knew what they were.” Confronted 
by high art we are, as Stevenson says, “rapt 
clean out of ourselves,” and can only gasp and 
babble. Like a sunset or a lichen picture on 
rock, it is an exquisite mystery. 

But I have often wondered whether the 
exact opposite of high art— that is, the hor- 
rible example — might not be kinder in its 
effects on the earnest inquirer and would-be 
artist. After the laugh, there is strong impetus 
in the perfect blunder, and the seed of a 
healthy courage. If anything, a superiority 
complex must be born. James [Fenimore 
Cooper got his start when, having finished 
reading a third-rate novel aloud to his wife, 
he cried, “By heaven, even / could do better 
than that!” 

“Select the four or five best stories in Henry 

Goodman’s Creating the Short Story (Harcourt, 

Brace) and note the inability of their authors 


to explain, in prefatory notes, how they were 
conceived and constructed. 





Years ago I received from a student in 
Harvard College such a piece of work. At 
first sight I supposed it to be an amazingly 
clever burlesque of the trashy, blatant fiction 
one can find without much trouble in British 
as well as American periodicals —the sort of 
skit that Leacock, Benchley, and Ring Lardner 
have done well; but, to my dismay, a talk 
with the author made it all too clear that he 
had taken his story seriously and expected me 
to do so. Unwittingly he had achieved a 
masterpiece of error, a classic example of what 
not to do and how not to do it. I wish I had 
taken his name, for I hold this man in high 
regard: he gave me the most valuable single 
document — from the writer’s as well as the 
teacher’s point of view —I can ever hope to 
possess. He must be nameless here. But I 
hope that if he sees his work here he will 
realize that its errors have helped hundreds of 
students to do better, and accept my sincere 
gratitude. And I hope that he has made a 
million dollars in the plumbing business. 

In a sense the story about to be quoted needs 
no commentary. Some of its mistakes speak 
for themselves — nay, shout, roar, cry aloud 
to high heaven. On the other hand, its uncon- 
scious humor is so rich, so appealing, so in- 
exhaustible, that in sheer enjoyment a reader’s 
critical faculties are likely to be dulled; and 
its blunders are so many and so various that 
without notation some are bound to escape the 
eye. I will try to point out most of them, 
hoping that you may be warned against at 
least a few as yet unseen pitfalls and thereby 
acquire new confidence in your own powers. 
It is safe to say that if at the end of this 
story you feel a strong desire to grate your 
teeth and scream, God’s in his heaven, all ’s 
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right with the world —in short, you can do 


better than : — 


JIM BENT, DESERTER 

Jim Bent, Captain in the U. S. Army, found 
himself in a precarious position. In short it was 
this. His close friend and comrade at West 
Point had fallen violently in love with the Major’s 
wife, and not only was it a very disgraceful 
proceeding, but his constant night visits, some- 
times lasting most of the night, indicated that 
the matter must soon come to a head. Lieutenant 
Kane didn’t mean to break up the Major’s 
home, but he was passionately in love with the 
lady in question, and merely did not have the 
courage and the will power to control his 
passions. 


It must be said at the outset, while Lieu- 
tenant Kane is trying unsuccessfully to control 
his passions, that the worst thing about this 
composition is something not exclusively per- 
tinent to the technique of the short story. It 
goes deeper than that. What makes this piece 
at once most painful and most ridiculous is its 
inadequacy when regarded simply as narrative 
—when regarded, indeed, simply as prose. On 
account of space limitations, most of its 
rhetorical crudities* must go unremarked ; but 
its appalling weakness as any kind of nar- 
rative should be considered before we pass on 
to its difficulties with a highly specialized 
technique. Unless one understands the zsthet- 
ics of narrative, grasp of any one of its forms 
is out of the question. 

All stories attempt to create and maintain 
an illusion of life. Those that succeed in this 
fundamental aim we call “convincing.” In 
these first four sentences of “Jim Bent” appear 
three characteristics, any one of which would 
be fatal to the convincingness of a narrative 
of any kind. 

The most obvious is cant. “Precarious 
position,” “fallen violently in love with,” “a 
most disgraceful proceeding,” “come to a 
head,” and “lady in question” are remote 

*As, for instance, the gangling structure of the 
third sentence: the gawky “not only was it,” 
and the two antecedentless pronouns “it” and 
“his” —the first vague in reference, the second 
boldly ambiguous. This sentence alone is a text 
for grammarians, One is reminded of Three Men 
in a Boat at the point where the unlucky narrator 
thinks he has caught all the diseases except house- 
maids knee. “Medical students will have no need 


to walk the hospitals,” he thinks ruefully, “They 
can just walk round me.” 
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from, not close to, life. Used thousands of 
times, for all sorts of situations, they have lost 
not only connotation but even literal meaning. 
They are vague, general terms, blithely sliding 
over the surface of vital truth. Life is not 
general: it is bitingly specific. Above all, life 
is infinitely versatile and fresh, never exactly 
repeating its fact or implication ; and the surest 
way of reflecting this attribute is by using 
terms uniquely applicable to the phase of life 
described. “Come to a head’ might refer to 
a boil or a riveter’s job... .It is wise to discard 
the first descriptive phrase that enters the 
mind ; the chances are overwhelmingly against 
its being a good one. 

The second characteristic, akin to the first, 
is shown by the rapid introduction of three 
persons, two of them merely by name and the 
third not even by that—a major’s wife. (Later 
discovery that the siren’s name is Lane, so 
near to Kane, only adds to the confusion.) In 
all conscience let us have one character at 
least partially seen as an individual, a living 
and breathing force in this story, before others 
come rushing upon us. English storytellers 
learned, as early as the Second Shepherds’ 
Play of the Townely Cycle, that a deft means 
of characterization lies in choice of names.** 
What does “Jim Bent” suggest to you? It 
suggested to me Jeremy Bentham, “as the twig 
is bent,” and “Jim-Jam Jems’”—nothing very 
helpful in the understanding of our hero. 
Clearly, the author again snapped at the first 
words that entered his head. Contrast the 
rich associations of “Lord Jim,” “Micawber,” 
or “Soames Forsyte.” Is invention so diffi- 
cult? Try the Telephone Directory; its best 
function is suggestive. The aim is twofold: 
to get something recognizable as human, yet 
revealing as individual. Incidentally, the hero- 
ine of this story—patience, she is coming !— 
goes nameless throughout. 

The third narrative weakness, the most 
prohibitive to illusion, is easy to recognize but 
difficult to define. It has to do with the writer’s 
attitude toward his material. There are two 
basic attitudes, themselves dependent on the 


*See the character of “Mak” in this Fifteenth 
Century play to be found in J. M. Manly’s 
Specimens of Pre-Shakespearean Drama (Ginn), 
pp. 94-119. 


motive behind the act of composition: one 
desires, essentially, either to instruct or to 
delight (though these motives in great work 
are often complementary) ; and one’s attitude 
toward his material, his method of approach, 
conforms naturally to that original desire. 
Hence we have expository prose and dramatic 
prose. The first is direct, explicit, literal: it 
aims only to make clear. The second is in- 
direct, inferential, often figurative: it must be 
more than merely clear—effective. And the 
second uses the narrative method. In a story 
we tell the reader something about a character’s 
appearance and let him infer the character’s 
state of mind; the reader is pleased by the 
part he, often unconsciously, plays. Now 
suppose that “Jim Bent” had begun as fol- 
lows :-— 


Jim Bent looked across the sleeping town to 
the lighted windows of the Major’s cottage. 
Frowning, he spat into the street.... 


That wouldn n’t be very good, but at least 
it would sound like a story. You would know 
how somebody felt about something, and 
perhaps you would want to know why. The 
opening sentences of the real “Jim Bent” 
sound like directions on a can of shoe polish. 
Their apparent motive is only to instruct; no 
emotional kinship with the reader has been 
established, no illusion created. Certainly, if 
we expect the reader to live imaginatively for 
a little while in our story, we must lead the 
way; we must see life through our protago- 
nist’s eyes, not through our own as author. 

But this failure to adopt the narrative 
method traces back to a still deeper error. 
Why did this travesty of a story result? You 
may say, “Because a luckless student, having 
little or no talent and nothing to write about, 
was forced to write a story.” That is only 
partly true: in fact he was bidden only to 
produce so many words of prose, the choice 
of form and content being left to his taste 
and discretion. I say it resulted because he 
disregarded, or never realized, the narrative 
artist’s function. 

The artist does two things: he takes a 
straight look at the life he knows, trying to 
see it clearly and whole; then he imaginatively 
transmutes that view into something that 
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resembles life but is more significant than any 
small section of actual life usually can be. And 
he goes through this creative process for the 
purpose of allowing the reader to escape from 
actual life into a dream world that may be 
better or worse, but is always more interesting, 
because it is different, and more significant, 
because shaped by the fancy. 

Obviously there has been some sort of 
transmutation here, a translation of thought 
into words. ‘But equally obviously there was 
no view of life itself on which the imaginative 
transformation could be based. Place your- 
self in Jim Bent’s position, and try to imagine 
under what circumstances of character you 
could term your best friend’s love affair a 
“disgraceful proceeding.” It can’t easily be 
done. You might be amused; you might pity 
Kane; you might possibly cheer him on; but 
only a professional snooper or agent provo- 
cateur (not a very inspiring hero) would roll 
his eyes and call it a disgraceful proceeding. 

On what, then, could the author have based 
his process? Probably on books and plays and 
movies ; that is, on other stories. He is writing 
a story not about people but about people in 
stories. Herein, | think, lies the source of 
“Jim Bent’s” peculiarly secondhand, amorphous 
effect on the reader. And that is an error 
made by many writers, professional as well 
as amateur: they base the imaginative process 
not on the life they have experienced but on 
the already-once-transmuted life they have 
caught by hearsay. Our author’s purpose, 
finally, was, not to allow the reader to escape, 
but to escape himself. In conference with him 
I learned that he was fond of Kipling and had 
always wanted to go to West Point. Writing 
the story sublimated that suppressed desire. 
He was astonished when I told him he must 
write about his own back yard. “But that’s 
dull stuff,” he protested. “Only to you,” I 
said—a bit sadly, because I have to recall so 
many vicarious explorers from an Alaska or 
Peru they have never seen. “To me and other 
readers, your back yard is great stuff, greener 
than ours, full of intriguing possibilities.” He 
went away shaking his head, probably to read 
about other people’s back yards and like it. 

We have kept Jim Bent waiting too long. 
Let’s see how he solves his problem. He 
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can’t merely lie back, of course, for he is the 
hero of this story: yet lying back, or at least 
lying low, is what ninety-nine out of a 
hundred in his position would do. The 
hundredth man might take the matter up with 
his friend. Not Jim Bent! Listen: — 


Captain Bent thought the matter over and 
decided to go over and see Mrs, Lane, the 
Major’s wife. 

“This outrageous proceeding must stop,” he 
said as he entered the door, 

“And who are you to dictate to me?” 

“You know it is ruining Kane and, God knows, 
it is awful for your husband. If he should find 
out, he’d kill you! And by ginger he ought to 
know. It is the most shameless thing I ’ve ever 
heard of for a woman of your age to make love 
to a boy, behind your husband’s back, Why 
some day he will do something that can’t be 
patched up! And who will be to blame? I tell 
you it must stop!” 


“Will you kindly leave my house and mind your 
own business?” stormed Mrs, Lane, stamping her 
foot down on the floor. 


And I don’t mind saying that she has all 
my sympathy. She has been grossly insulted, 
on no evidence (for Kane hasn’t appeared: 
we have only Bent’s word, and he seems un- 
reliable), and by a man who proves not even 
a successful snooper. A monster of tactless- 
ness, a meddlesome fool to boot, Bent now 
begins — only that —to reveal his true charac- 
ter. 

And yet he is the hero; Mrs. Lane is the 
villain of this piece! Certainly there’s a screw 
loose somewhere. 


Oh what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practise to deceive! 


(To be continued ) 





The Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference 


By THEODORE MORRISON 


NNUMERABLE projects have sprung up 
iT intended to help ambitious writers to 
advance in their profession. We have schools 
of journalism, conferences on fiction; we have 
self-styled editors, agents, critics of manu- 
scripts ; we have courses in universities, groups 
meeting at attractive summer resorts; indeed 
every conceivable sort of agency, ranging, | 
suppose, from charlatanism at the bottom of 
the scale to honest, educated, and intelligent 
helpfulness at the top. How much the best 
agency can really help, however, is always 
open to question, I suppose that I am as 
skeptical as anyone about the value of projects 
of this kind. And I wish to make every 
possible allowance for the justifiable skeptic- 
ism of others at the outset of this article. As 
Director of this project which the editor has 
asked me to discuss, the Bread Loaf Writers’ 
Conference, I desire to be reasonably candid 
and to avoid false pretenses. 

Last summer Sinclair Lewis paid an after- 
noon visit to the Conference, and benignly 
submitted to questioning at a round-table 
discussion. He protested, with some vehemence 
and personal feeling, that it was impossible 
for a writer to obtain any help at all 
of any sort from any other person with 
any problem that concerned him as a writer. 
He declared writing to be the loneliest of 
occupations, and its pains and burdens impos- 
sible to be shared or shifted to any other 
shoulders. He inveighed against professors 
and against their courses; against all manner 
of professional guides, coaches, groups, or 
schools; and I feel sure that the members of 
the Bread Loaf Staff heard him with a good 
deal of sympathy. We perhaps made a small 


allowance for irony in Mr. Lewis’s remarks, 
but we should have acknowledged, I think, 


their fundamental justice. 


Yet most human beings feel the need of ad- 
vice, even if they do not mean to take it. And 
inexperienced writers, not wholly sure in what 
branch of writing their best talents lie, at a 
loss to criticize their own work, and greatly 
desiring intelligent and sympathetic criciticism 
from others, cannot well be discouraged, even 
by Mr. Lewis, from seeking what they are 
conscious of needing and desiring. Moreover, 
young writers or workers in any art enjoy 
flocking together. They stimulate each other. 
The sense of common effort in a group exhil- 
arates them and intensifies their energies. 
Occasionally, also, they have the luck to run 
across a really good teacher, one who actually 
does possess the power of eliciting the best 
from others and facilitating their progress. 
The loneliness comes later. It is one of the 
rewards, perhaps, of success! 

I first saw Bread Loaf in August 1929, 
when I was employed as a member of the 
editorial staff of the Atlantic Monthly. I had 
been asked to serve on the staff of the Writers’ 
Conference, and what to expect I knew little 
better than the most diffident but hopeful 
writer who had registered for the session and 
payed a hard-earned fee. 

I came with four or five lectures all typed 
out and packed in my bags, and hoped I| should 
find time to put together another on the spot 
if it should be called for. It took one or two 
inquiries to find the proper turn from what 
is now the Ethan Allen highway up into the 
main ridge of the Green Mountains where the 
Bread Loaf Inn is situated. The drive through 
Ripton Gorge and the outskirts of the Battell 
Forest reservation gave me one immediate 
impression : nothing could ever drive the beauty 
of the country from my affections. 

The conference itself soon began to pro- 
vide other impressions. The group of people 
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it brought together left no room for the 
slightest suspicion of dilettantism; they were 
serious almost to the point of desperation. 
They seemed to possess insatiable capacity 
for morning lectures on the various branches 
of writing — short story, novel, drama, essays, 
articles, and verse; for afternoon round-tables 
on all manner of topics, ranging from the 
most humble and practical to the most high- 
flying and literary; and for readings, lectures, 
or other forms of evening diversion, presented 
by the staff or by visiting editors, authors, 
critics, play producers, and other notables. 
And most of all, perhaps, the members of the 
Conference valued their individual and personal 
talks with members of the staff, during which 
it was possible to come right down to cases 
and discuss what was wrong with the manu- 
script of a story or how to alter the plan of a 
projected biography or novel, It was an ex- 
perience at which one could only marvel and 
inwardly confess one’s humility to find what 
exaggerated value could be attached to a word 
of advice or. encouragement offered in all 
diffidence, or to find with what good sport- 
manship a word of honest discouragement 
could be received. 

I found that every new staff member had 
to go through a bath of fire when he was first 
called upon to conduct a round-table discussion. 
It has always been one of the problems of the 
Conference to secure enough general give-and- 
take during the hours of open discussion. 
People seem ready to cut in on the presiding 
speaker at every other opportunity, but are 
strangely backward about it when specifically 
urged to do so. 

Sometimes the choice of topic added a little 
to the difficulty. Some of us remember a 
“round table” during which Hervey Allen 
made an erudite excursion into the roots and 
ultimate meanings of the term “romanticism,” 
taking nobody but the staff members with 
him, and perhaps not all of them. The trouble 
arose because we had decided that it would 
be useful to arrive, if we could, at some work- 
able definition of the classic terms of literary 
criticism, “romantic” among them. But no 
one ever regretted any discourse by Hervey 
Allen, It was not unusual with him to stir 
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the assembly to the roots of its hair by im- 
promptus on the most unpredictable topics — 
how not to write about war, or the crimes 
wreaked on the imagination of school children 
by educational stupidities, or the psychological 
vagaries of Dr. John B. Watson. It is one 
of the happy prospects of the present year 
that Mr. Allen, a veteran staff member at 
Bread Loaf before the completion of Anthony 
Adverse, will return to act as a special con- 
sultant. 

Sometimes a distinguished visitor has added 
considerably to the liveliness of a round-table 
discussion. I remember that a young woman, 
who has since enjoyed considerable success 
with magazine fiction, once offered to her fellow 
writers in the Conference a piece of advice 
which drew the unexpected fire of Padraic 
Colum. He was to give a reading from his 
poems in the evening; had arrived quietly 
enough; and was sitting in the back of the 
room, an alert spectator of the discussion. The 
young woman give it as her opinion that a 
writer of fiction in the popular magazines ought 
to study the prejudices of her audience and 
avoid offending them. Instantly a deluge of 
Celtic eloquence poured down on her from 
Mr. Colum, who considered it the duty of 
every writer with a particle of spirit in him 
to charge headlong at every prejudice that lay 
in his path, 

Not many changes have been necessary in 
the general program of the Conference during 
recent years, for it has found a mode of proce- 
dure which experience has proved to be happy 
and workable. By lectures, general discussions, 
and individual interviews, it seeks to present 
a rounded and developed program of advice 
and qualified criticism for writers. It deals 
with all the main branches of writing. It 
assumes that every writer wishes to reach an 
audience and to make professional progress, 
and it attempts to accelerate the professional 
progress of all who seem capable of making 
any. It also assumes that some writers may be 
more immediately actuated by the desire to find 
markets and to receive cash for their wares, 
while others, although they have the same 
ultimate purpose, may be more immediately 
concerned with the literary art, and may desire 


first of all to arrive at the highest excellence 
in it of which they are capable. The Confer- 
ence does all it can to promote the immediate 
practical success of those who come to it for 
aid. It provides them with a Publication Ad- 
viser of eminent professional competence in 


the person of Raymond Everitt, head of the 
New York office of Curtis Brown, Ltd., inter: 
national dealers in literary rights of all sorts. 
The great majority of those who have attended 
a single session of the Conference go away 
convinced that they have received help. The 
subsequent work of many, in published articles, 
novels, stories, or other literary wares, make 
it fair to assume that their conviction is not 
unfounded. A large number of them return 
at the first opportunity. The fact that Bread 
Loaf can attract, year after year, as members 
of the staff of the Conference or as visiting 
lecturers who come for varying periods of 
stay, some for a few hours, others for a week- 
end, the eminent troop of publishers, poets, 
novelists, editors, and critics who have en- 
riched its annual sessions, is evidence that the 
ground is favorable for exciting exchanges of 
thought and for mutual stimulation of mind 
and energy. The names of Hervey Allen, 
Robert Frost, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Archi- 
bald MacLeish, Walter Prichard LEaton, 
Gorham B. Munson, Edward Weeks, and Lee 


Simonson, to name but a few who have taught 
or lectured at the Conference, are at once our 
pride and the warrant of our value. 

[ will return at the end of this article to the 
theme of the beginning. With anyone who 
raises a skeptical eyebrow at projects designed 
for the aid of writers, I will cordially agree. 
But a reservation must be made in favor of 
the exceptional and honest teacher, the teacher 
who is at bottom an articulate fellow work- 
er in the field, more experienced and more 
advanced. Teachers of this kind we try to 
gather at Bread Loaf, and they address them- 
selves not to any academic problem, but to the 
task of helping writers to find and to cultivate 
their own best gifts. What we have at the 
Conference is really an unconventional little 
academy where a two weeks’ exchange and 
ferment of ideas, questions, discussions, and 
criticism takes place in the most favorable 
surroundings, a country inn set down in the 
midst of a forest reservation which includes 
a whole skyline of mountains. I have seen 
several generations of Bread Loafers plunged 
into this ferment, and have shared myself 
the strength of affection for the very place 
itself which springs up in them. | have noticed 
that the great majority of them have a 
thoroughly good time, and I have had it too. 
It is not difficult to become a convert to Bread 


Loaf. 
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A Letter from Teresa Hyde Phillips 


HE editors of Tur WRITER take keen 

pleasure in presenting the following 
letter from Teresa Hyde Phillips, well-known 
author and contributor to Collier's and the 
Saturday Evening Post, 


GENTLEMEN : — 


There is so much to be said about this affair 
of selling to magazines; and I feel that anyone 
who has done so even over so brief a period 
as I should be willing to tell all— for the 
benefit of others who are trying along the 
same lines. Yet I feel that I have done so 
little and have yet to be tested, tried by fire, 
so to speak. Give me another year in which 
to see if I really can write-to-sell, and then 
I'll promise to bear witness. 

I began a letter to you and had written five 
manuscript pages before I caught myself, all 
dealing with the subject of writing and selling 
to magazines. Exactly what you had asked 
me to do—and yet not what I want to do, 
nor, I think, what would be of help to your 
subscribers, 

What I found myself doing was pointing 
out that not a single one of Harford Powel’s 
rules in your March issue came within my 
own experience in trying to sell my stories. 
None except, of course, Rule 8, which seems 
so fundamental that one can hardly believe it 
necessary to say it. And yet how necessary 
it is !* 

So really what I was writing was a refutation 
of his article, which I consider the best article 
I have ever read for would-be authors, and 
which is completely sound and right. (And 
that would be so silly, for he is a professional 
and I have scarcely set my foot on the ladder, 
and shall never be anything but a minnow in 
a large ocean of whales.) 


It seems to me that the entire answer to 
selling light fiction to popular magazines is 
summed up in his Rule 8. If you stick to 
that, you may break up all the others. But 
of course I say this most diffidently. Diffidently, 
because I have only just begun and may go 
out at any moment like a pricked balloon, I 
have had good fortune in selling my stories 
and in having them featured ; unbelievable good 
luck, it must seem to tried authors who have 
read what I have written. All I can say is 
that I aim everything I do at one group of 
readers. And I work very hard. I have been 
writing as a business for only two years and 
know nothing whatever about it. 

Harford Powel’s article should be hailed 
with delight by all editors, and I do wish all 
would-be authors could read it. 

I had never dreamed of writing a short- 
short until last Christmas, or some time about 
then. Collier’s asked me if I would try it 
and I said ‘“‘no,” and then I had a hunch and 
did one, and then I did three others and they 
bought them. Though I think they are immense 
fun, I can’t think what to say about writing 
them. I think my pleasing them was a slip of 
the pen. It seems to me the whole thing is to get 
a tricky idea and then write a thousand words 
up to the trick. 

And I can’t write about my struggle, as I 
had none—I sold my first story to the 
Saturday Evening Post. I am having a struggle 
now, because I really loathe writing, When 
I began I did it for fun and liked it. But not 
when it is for a livelihood. Then, indeed, it 
ceases to have any of the elements of sport. 
In other words, being an amateur is very nice 
indeed, but trying to turn professional is a 
horror. 

Sincerely, 


TERESA HyYpDE PHILLIPS 


*Eprror’s Nore: Rule 8: You must make your 
contribution fit the publication which gets it. 





Invitation To Poetry 


By ANNE HAMILTON 


HERE is nothing so discouraging to a 

beginning poet who “sees” as the awful 
uncertainty which comes after a poem has 
been written down. At first glow of writing, 
as we all know, the lines seem heaven-born: 
the blaze of inspiration still lights them, the 
words and images are still colored by the 
beauty of the primary conception. It is only 
after the phrases have cooled on paper that 
one begins to wonder if, after all, the poem 
is as glorious a thing as it first seemed. Having 
been, while he was writing the poem, on the 
heights of inspiration, where he found him- 
self godlike in his thinking, the poet wakes 
next day in the cold gray light of self-depre- 
ciation, fogged by frustration and weighted 
by impotence, 

He asks himself: What has happened to the 
poem? How could an idea of such transcendent 
beauty become so lifeless when spread upon 
a sheet of paper? 

Nine times out of ten there is nothing at 
all the matter with the idea. The flabbiness 
and inadequacy of the poem is because of its 
imperfect expression, and eight times out of 
that nine a knowledge of technique and 
sufficient recognition of his reaction to the 
idea would have permitted the inspiration 
adequate transference. 

There seems to be no way to escape entirely 
the descent which almost inevitably follows 
the rise to the heights. But there are three 
fairly certain ways to stop the fall before it 
becomes either completely disastrous or so 
difficult to counteract that, by the time one 
has climbed back to a normal critical level, 
the inspiration has left one for good. 

The first way is to study good poetry until 
the technique and imagery of such poems have 
sunk down into the subconscious mind: to 
read the best of the best poets, both older and 


modern, without thought of anything except 
enjoyment and appreciation, The keener the 
enjoyment, the deeper the great poems will 
sink into the inner self; and appreciation will 
permit them to set up a subconscious standard 
which will automatically reject — before the 
words of one’s poem get on paper — anything 
that is technically too far below that standard. 
That subconscious standard, and the instinctive 
selection which it engenders, will keep us from 
falling too far down the day after the poem 
was written. 

The second way is deliberately to learn the 
rules of verse technique. Learn the most 
effective ways of expressing thought. Learn 
the rules that have been used long enough to 
have proved themselves, And then forget 
them. Forget them, that is, with the conscious 
mind. 

Sometimes a real poem comes without any 
knowledge whatever of versification: but not 
often, for no one is truly free to write until 
he knows how. And it is a little silly to 
assume without proof that one is a genius. It 
seems only common sense to study the tech- 
nique, so that when the inspiration is ready, 
the tools also will be ready, and so fitted to 
his hand that the poet will not bungle in 
transmitting the beauty of inspiration intact 
to the reader, All artists — painters, archi- 
tects, and others — study the means and most 
effective ways of making their art express 
their intention. It seems ridiculous that only 
poets should hope to depend entirely upon 
inspiration. 

The technique of any art is, I grant you, 
the machinery. But the inspiration cannot be 
freely in motion until the machinery runs by 
itself with only direction from the driver. And 
it’s a good idea to have a technical airplane 
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that is capable of helping us to rise a little out 
of our chasm of discouragement, 

The third way, and by far the most import- 
ant, is that the poet become habituated to 
thinking. That is not as ridiculous as it 
sounds; for many people do not think — they 
only think they think. The superficial verse- 
maker, more than most writers, depends upon 
sensory impression and sentimentality. He 
never realizes an idea or picture, he only reacts 
to it. Sometimes that realization comes only 
by effort — and training, But final realization 
in the mind of the poet is a star to shoot at. 
It is not always possible to hit the star; most 
of the time one does not come within a distres- 
sing number of light years of it; but it is 
always possible to aim at what one sees — if 
one sees it. 

It is absolutely essential for the poet to 
become accustomed to a mental attitude of 
contemplation— of the world, yes; _ but 
principally of himself. A contemplation which 
includes the capacity for experiencing and the 
willingness to be himself as he is, not as he 
thinks others would like to have him be, or 
as he wishes to think of himself. 

This experiencing state of mind opens up to 
us a largeness of emotional life that can come 
no other way, since no one can have all of 
experience except vicariously. It also enables 
the poet and his reader to see clearly around 
a thing in a sort of fourth-dimensional inter- 
pretation of the idea, rather than only flatly 
and foggily from more superficial experience. 

The talent for feeling acutely — for seeing 
through light and shadow into reality, for 
hearing the undertones as well as the over- 
tones of life — can be developed, if it is already 
a part of the temperament, into clarity of 
emotional experience that is almost actual. No 
one can teach wnother how to acquire that 
talent any more than he can teach another how 
to write poetry. One can only teach the 
technique through which the experiencing 
mind, already a part of the poet’s make-up, 
may express universal emotion in terms of 
truth and beauty. It is possible, however, even 
though one cannot endow with the talent, to 
insist upon the importance of its development. 

To most of us, our inner self is unexplored 
territory, But this unknown inner land is one 


of vast possibilities and potentialities. It is 
too bad that we do not take the trouble to find 
out what lies beyond the foothills of our own 
obviousnesses. This entering into our real 
selves is, I believe, more important to the poet 
than the much-written-about “observation.” 

I have heard it said if one wishes to write 
about a thing he should look at it so long that 
he not only sees all there is to see but more 
than there 1s to see! The capacity for seeing 
more than there is on the surface is, of course, 
the result of deep experiencing. 

The writing of a poem from the deep level, 
if honestly, passionately, and simply done, will 
force the reader to acknowledge the truth of 
the poet’s seeing; and the reader will feel the 
tingling of the spine, the prickling at the roots 
of the hair, which real poetry always produces 
in the sensitive, Then too, the poet, the day 
after the poem was written, — having become 
reader as well as writer,— feels the same 
excitement in his poem as the one who listens. 
And when the writer of a poem and its 
audience simultaneously realize the poem, there 
can be no doubt as to the quality of the work. 

As he develops this capacity for experienc- 
ing, the poet begins to get more out of living 
than other people. Much more than do those 
who are unwilling to investigate themselves. 
More beauty, more joy, more mental experi- 
ence of all kinds, sometimes almost unbearably 
keen, But with it comes exaltation far over- 
balancing any suffering. Awareness is the 
penalty and glory of all poets. 

Given the temperament and this talent, it 
all comes in the end to the depth of the poet's 
sincerity. Emotional insincerity and the think- 
ing of other people’s thoughts are two of the 
commonest and most damning faults in begin- 
ners’ verse, I believe it is present in early 
work because the versemaker is writing from 
the surface out. One must learn to go deeper 
than that. 

It takes depth to reach depth; and if one 
goes deep enough one finds a terrible sincerity 
and power. There is nothing so convincing 
as conviction. And one needs even more than 
the sharpened tools of technique that deep 


conviction which will carry one’s poem toward 
immortality, 
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Verse Markets 


GENERAL PERIODICALS 


All Story Magazine — 280 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Weekly. Amita Fairgrieve, Editor. Love 
lyrics, 86 to 40 lines. Taboos: gloom, morbidity, 
death. No free verse. 25c a line; on acceptance. 

America — 329 W. 108th St., New York, N. Y. 
Weekly. Francis X. Talbot, Literary Editor. Short 
lyrics and sonnets. Limit, 30 lines. $5 to $10 per 
poem; on publication. 

American Mercury —730 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. Charles Angoff, Managing Editor. 
Anything really good, especially if unusual. Good 
rates, on acceptance. 

The American Scholar—145 W. 55th St., New 
York, N. Y. Quarterly. William A. Shimer, Ed- 
itor. Long poems. Rates according to value of 
material; payment on acceptance, 

Ave Maria — Notre Dame, Indiana. Weekly. 
Rev, Eugene P. Burke, C. S. C., Editor. 12 to 15 
lines. Catholic, religious tone. About $5 per poem; 
on publication. 

Breezy Stories— 55 W. 3rd St., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. Phil Painter, Editor. Limit, 24 
lines. Light, frivolous, sophisticated verse. A touch 
of humor is welcome. Subjects: men and women and 
love; women from the man’s point of view; or man 
as the woman sees him. No free verse. 25c a line; 
on acceptance. 

Calgary Eye-Opener — 402 Corn Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Monthly. Carl Barks, Editor. 
Verse of the longer rollicking he-man varicty, or of 
the short jingle limerick type. 10c a line; on pub- 
lication. 

Christian Science Monitor — 107 Falmouth St., 
Boston, Mass. Daily. Address Home Forum Page. 
Generally short lyrics or nature poems. Payment 
according to length and merit; on acceptance. 

College Life— 570 Seventh Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Bi-monthly. N. L. Pines, Editor. Light, charm- 
ing short poems — flippant in spirit—4 to 6 lines. 
25c to $1 a line; on acceptance. 

The Commonweal — 4622 Grand Central Term- 
inal, New York, N. Y. Weekly. Michael Williams, 
Editor. Verse of a distinctive type. Payment ac- 
cording to value; on publication. 

Country Gentleman — Independence Sq., Phila- 
delphia, Penna. Monthly. Philip S. Rose, Editor. 
Brief verse. Humorous or sentimental in theme. No 
free verse. Good rates; on acceptance. 

Delineator— 161 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. Oscar Grave, Editor. Short lyrics. Editor 
reports “We use little verse.” High rates; on accep- 
tance, 


The Farmer’s Wife— E. 10th Street, St. Paul, 
Minn. Monthly. F. W. Beckman, Editor. Short 
lyrics of rural life: sometimes seasonal, sometimes 
fanciful, sometimes a bit philosophical, sometimes 
with a laugh in it, sometimes with a tear in it. 
Must always be easy to read and to understand. 
Prefers verse that encourages and inspires and lends 
itself readily to being fixed in the memory. Taboos: 
verse that is ultramodern in form, or abstruse and 
difficult to understand. Payment according to author 
and quality; on acceptance. 


The Forum —441 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Monthly. Henry Goddard Leach, Editor. Sonnet 
length or a little longer. Accepts free verse. Pay- 
ment on acceptance. 


Good Housekeeping — 57th St., at 8th Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. Wm. F. Bigelow, Editor. 
Limit, 3 or 4 stanzas. Verse with an emotional 
appeal. Subjects should have universal interest. 
Accepts free verse, but not so often as rhymed. 
Taboos: mere metrical schemes and long poems, Pay- 
ment according to value of material; on acceptance. 


Harper's Magazine — 49 E. 33rd St., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. Lee F. Hartman, Editor. Lyrics, 
8 to 40 lines. Good rates; on acceptance. 


Home Friend Magazine — 1411 Wyandotte St., 
Kansas City, Missouri. Monthly. E. A. Weishaar, 
Editor. Short inspirational verse. Rates vary; pay- 
ment on acceptance. 


Home Quarterly— 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Quarterly, J. B. Hawk, Associate Editor. 
Limit, 5 stanzas, of 4 to 6 lines each. Verse of home 
and family. Subjects: religion, nature, happy mood, 
life experiences. $2 te $5 per poem. Payment on 
acceptance. 

The Household Magazine —8th and Jackson Sts., 
Topeka, Kansas. Monthly. Nelson A. Crawford, 
Editor. Limit, 20 lines. Lyrical verse, not too 
difficult or recondite. Accepts good free verse. 50c 
a line; on acceptance. 


Independent Woman— 1819 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. Winifred Willson, Editor. 
Limit, 4 or 5 stanzas. Preferably feminine or femin- 
istic angle. $2 to $3 per poem; on acceptance. 


Judge— 18 E, 44th St., New York, N.Y. Month- 
ly. Jack Shuttleworth, Editor. Short humorous verse. 
Good rates; on publication. 


Ladies’ Home Journal — Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Penna. Monthly. Loring A. Schuler, 
Editor. Lyric verse, 4 to 10 lines. Subjects: chil- 
dren, nature, love, Tone ranging from light to serious. 
No free verse. “Do not use a great deal of verse, 
however, and prefer the shorter forms that can be 
used as fillers.” Payment on acceptance. 


Life— 60 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. Month- 
ly. George T. Eggleston, Editor. Small quantitie 
of short humorous verse. Limit, 30 lines. 75c a line. 
Payment, 12th of the month of publication. 

Love Story Magazine—79 Seventh Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Weekly. Daisy S. Bacon, Editor. 


Limit 16 lines. Romantic verse, must be emotional; 
sentimental verse not desired. Good rates; on ac- 


ceptance. 
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Nation— 20 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. Weekly. 
Joseph Wood Krutch, Literary Editor. In general, 
short poems. Accepts free verse. 25c a line, and 
$5 a poem, minimum. Payment on publication. 


The New Republic— 421 W. 2ist St., N. Y. 
Weekly. Bruce Bliven, Editor. Limited amount of 
poetry of exceptional quality. No fixed rate. Pay- 
ment on acceptance. 


The New York Times — Times Square, New 
York, N. Y. Daily. Address Poetry Editor. Short 
Verse. “The Times receives several hundred un- 
solicited poems every week. Poets should never 
send more than two Mss. at a time.” $7.50 per poem. 


Our Dumb Animals— 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston, Mass., Monthly. Guy Richardson, Editor. 
Verse relating to animals or birds from a humane 
point of view; not in excess of 32 lines, preferably 
shorter. Accepts but does not encourage free verse. 
Rates from $1 up. Payment on acceptance. 


Ranch Romances — 578 Madison Ave., New York, 
N.Y. Bi-weekly. Fanny Ellsworth, Editor, Romantic 
Western verse; limit, 4 or 5 stanzas. No free verse. 
25c a line. Payment on acceptance. 


The Rotarian —211 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Ill. Monthly. Occasionally uses verse having special 
appeal for business men. At present, the magazine 
is well stocked with poetry; few contributions can 
be accepted. Good rates; on acceptance. 


The Saturday Evening Post — Independence Sq, 
Philadelphia, Pa, Weekly. George Horace Lorimer, 
Editor. Occasional short lyrics. Humorous verse for 
“Post Scripts” Department. Seldom uses free verse. 
Good rates; on acceptance. 


Short Stories — Garden City, N. Y. Bi-monthly. 
Harry E. Maule, Editor; Dorothy MclIlwraith, 
Managing Editor. Verse of adventure, out-door type 
only. Limit 50 lines. Taboos: love, dude stuff, 
city stuff, and free verse. 25c a line; on acceptance. 


The Sunday Oregonian (Magazine Section)—Port- 
land, Oregon, “Publishes a weekly column of first 
publication verse under the editorship of Ethel 
Romig Fuller. Payment of one dollar is made for 
each poem used. Poems should not exceed 30 lines 
in length; shorter ones preferred. Only high standard 
material is considered. Stamped, self-addressed 
envelopes should accompany manuscripts. Address 
contributions to Ethel Romig Fuller, Sunday 
Oregonian, Portland, Oregon.” 


True Confessions — 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Monthly. Prefers love poems; sex must be 
carefully handled. No humorous verse. $5 per poem. 
Payment on acceptance. 


Unity Magazine —917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, 
Ma. Monthly. Charles Fillmore, Editor. Good verse; 
4 to 24 lines. 25c a line, minimum; on acceptance. 


Virginia Quarterly Review—1 West Range, 
University, Virginia. Quarterly. Lambert Davis, 
Managing Editor. Cannot ordinarily use very long 
poems or many short ones, because of limited space; 
40 lines or less. Poetry selected without regard for 
“schools,” both from nationally known poets and 
from promising newcomers. Uses free verse. 50c 
a line; on publication, 
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Weird Tales— 840 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois. Monthly. Farnsworth Wright, Editor. Limit, 
35 lines. Verse on supernatural, bizarre themes. 
25c a line; on publication. 


West — Garden City, N. Y. Monthly. Harry 
E. Maule, Editor. Verse of Western adventure; 
limit, 32 lines. Taboos: love and city stuff. Pay- 
ment on acceptance. 


Woman’s World— 222 W. 39th St., New York, 
me ¥ Monthly. Florence Brobeck, Manuscript 
Editor. A limited amount of short verse. Payment 
on acceptance. 


VERSE PERIODICALS 


American Poetry Magazine —1764 N. 83rd St, 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. Monthly. Clara C. Prince, 
Editor. (Official organ of the American Literary 
Association.) Uses mainly poems by members. Limit, 
40 lines. Various types of poetry. High standards. 
Taboos: revolutionary and sex poetry. The editor 
reports that the magazine “does not pay cash this 
year. Payment only in copies. Publishes also an 
annual anthology and runs numerous contests. Priv- 
ileges open only to members of the association. 
Particulars on request.” 


Better Verse — 2169 Selby Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
Published 5 times a year. Irl Morse, Editor. Limit, 
40 lines; preferred length, 24 lines. Does not feature 
big names, Not partial to free verse or blank verse. 
High standards. All contributions considered with- 
out regard to whether the contributor is a subscriber, 
and judged by staff members who do not have access 
to names of contributors. Nominal payment; on 
publication. Prizes: $10 and $5 for the two best 
poems in each issue. 


Bozart And Contemporary Verse— Oglethorpe 
University Press, Oglethorpe University, Georgia, Bi- 
monthly. Wightman F. Melton, Editor. Interested 
in real poems of any type whatsoever; limit, usually 
32 lines. No payment. Prizes: the Ernest Hartsock 
Memorial Prize of $25 for the best poem in each 
issue (chosen by ballot); the Sidney Lanier Prize 
of $25 for the best poem on a tree published during 
the year. A number of book prizes. 


The Circle — 430 W. 116th St., New York, N. 
Y. Quarterly. Lacy Naylor Green-Leach, Editor. 
Lyrics, sonnets, free verse, blank verse, and various 
French forms. Poems of nature, of poetic emotion — 


not sentimental. Taboos: jazz, sex, etc. Payment 
in prizes: see Prize Offers and Awards. 


Decimal — 30 Mt. Vernon St., Newport, R. I. 
Quarterly. Ada Borden Stevens, Editor. Publishes 
only significant verse. $2 per page; on acceptance. 
(At present overstocked.) 


Driftwind — North Montpelier, Vermont. Monthly. 
Walter J. Coates, Editor. Half-page, page, or 
(occasionally) longer poems. Sectional poetry, prefer- 
ably of New England; folk songs; ballads; lyrics of 
idealism or social vision. No limitation as to pattern 
of verse. Taboos: outright propaganda and sex 
poems of the banal sort. Prefers that contributors 
subscribe, but does not insist upon it. No payment. 
Special awards during the year. 
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Expression — 76 Heights Road, Ridgewood, N. J. 
Quarterly. Beatrix Reynolds and James Gabelle, 
Editors. Limit, 28 lines. All schools of poetry 
welcomed. No payment. Prizes of books, paintings, 
etc., during the year. 


Fantasy — 950 Heberton Ave., Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Quarterly. Stanley Dehler Mayer, Editor. Any type 
of verse. Free verse generally favored. Subjects 
preferred: people, their feelings, reactions, etc., as 
opposed to nature verse. ‘Taboos: inspirational type 
and maudlin rhyming. No payment. Each number 
announces contest for the following issue. The editor 
adds: “We also run essays on contemporary poets 
or topics of interest to poets; 2500 words or a little 
more. Also running two short stories per issue; 
experimental, earthy type. Our forte, however, re- 
mains poetry.” 


The Gypsy — Times-Star Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Quarterly. George Elliston, Editor. Serious, thought- 
ful, carefully, beautifully and skillfully worked out 
short poems. Authentic sincere efforts to produce 
poetry in any form — lyrical, free, or blank verse 
— receives attention. Limit, 20 lines. No humorous 
verse, light verse, or casual verse. No payment. 
Prizes for poems published during the year: $100 
for the best lyric; $50 for the best sonnet; $50 for 
the best free verse. 


Kaleidograph — 702 N. Vernon St., Dallas, Texas. 
Monthly. Vaida Stewart Montgomery and Whitney 
Montgomery, Editors. Limit, usually 40 lines. All 
kinds of good poetry. Prefers short rhymed poems. 
Accepts free verse. No taboos. No payment. 
Monthly prizes of $1 (or a six months’ subscription) 
for the best poem in the following classes: couplet, 
quatrain, cinquain, any other short form not specified, 
as hokku, tanka, triolet, etc., and for a poem by a 
beginner. 


The Lyric— Box 2552, Roanoke, Va. Quarterly. 
Leigh Hanes, Editor. Lyric poetry of freshness and 
sincerity. No payment. Yearly prize of $100. 


Poetry — 232 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. Monthly. 
Harriet Monroe, Editor. Any length, except the rare 
poem which is too long for a single issue. Considers 
poems written on any theme. Very high standard. 
Uses both free verse and metrical forms. Accepts 
nothing which has been previously printed anywhere, 
in any form. $6 to $7 a printed page. Payment on 
publication, 


Poetry World— 430 Sixth Ave., New York, N. 
Y. Monthly. Antoinette Scudder and Roydon Burke, 
Editors. All forms. Prefers poems of modern 
thought on personal and social themes, making both 
an emotional and intellectual contribution. Accepts 
free verse. No payment. 


Popular Poetry Magazine — Roxbury Station, 
Boston, Mass. Quarterly. Stanley Johnston, Editor. 
Poetry of popular appeal. Limit, 80 lines; preferred 
length, 40 lines. No payment. Prizes for the best 
poems in each issue (chosen by ballot of readers 
and by judges.) 


Port 0’ Poets— 612 E. Walnut St., Greencastle, 
Ind. Monthly. W. Guy Pickens, Editor. Limit, 24 


lines. Various subjects. Prefers rhymed verse; may 


be modern and sophisticated. No payment. Occa- 
sional prizes, 


Shards — Box 2007, Augusta, Ga. Quarterly. 
Constance Deming Lewis, Editor. Prefers shorter 
length poems and regular forms; but uses all types of 
modern verse, No payment. Prizes for the best poems 
in each issue: $10 for Ist prize; $5 for 2nd prize; 3 
free subscriptions; 3 or more book prizes. 


Silhouettes — 303 Rosewood Court, Ontario, 
Calif, Quarterly. James N. Northe, Editor. Cream 
of poetry, symbolic and vital; concentration on 
quality; subscription does not guarantee publication. 
Contributors should send from ten to fifteen poems 
at a time. No payment. Honor roll system. 


The Step Ladder— 1223 E. 53rd St., Chicago, 
Ill. Monthly, except July and August. Flora W. 
Seymour, Editor. All forms; no length limit. High 
standards. There is absolutely no question raised as 
to whether or not a contributor is a Bookfellow. 
Poems are considered on merit only. No payment. 
See Prize Offers and Awards. 


Universal Magazine —314 Gideon St, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. Bi-monthly. Leo Konoka, Editor. 
All types of serious poetry and particularly light, 
humorous, satiric verse. Must be perfectly clear, 
with “something to say.” High standard. No pay- 
ment except $1.00 prize each issue. 


Voices — 559 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Bi-monthly. Harold Vinal, Editor. Poetry of a 
mature and carefully wrought type, the best work 
of contemporary poets. High standard. Very little 
free verse. No payment. 


Wings— 930 Ogden Ave. New York, N. Y. 
Quarterly. Stanton A. Coblentz, Editor. Lyrics. 
Limit, usually 30 to 40 lines. Does not favor modern- 
stic themes and styles, or free verse, unless of 
extraordinary quality. No payment. Prizes. No 
manuscripts desired during June, July, and August. 


NEW VERSE MAGAZINES 


The Argonaut — 4398 Pine Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Bi-monthly. I. Armand Brucker, Editor. Quality 
short-short stories under 1500 words. Representative 
writing of every kind of the modern scene: essays; 
controversial articles; literary sketches; reviews and 
unusual, distinctive poetry. Payment on publication. 
Decision in two weeks. 


The Bridle— 5742 Leland Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
Carl D. Bach, Publisher. Harold Kerr, Editor. 
This magazine of poetry and comment will make its 
appearance in May or June. Its editor says: “We 
are dedicated to no ‘Cause,’ nor are we members 
of any ‘School’... If we can find poets... who 
have something to say, who say it well, and who 
are not infested with the ‘Modernism’ that evinces 
itself in eroticism and a literary style admirable 
only for its height of nonsense, we hope to give 
the readers a well designed journal, excellent in 
format anu illuminative in content.... We want sane 
poetry — healthy poetry — written with some regard 
for technique and style. We also want brief reviews 
and critical articles on any poet alive or dead, known 


(Continued on page 183) 
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Prize Offers 
and Awards 


NEW OFFERS 


The Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, announces a $5,000 Prize for 
the most interesting work of non-fiction submitted 
before April 1, 1935. 

The subject may be a biography, a history, a 
significant excursion into economics, politics, or 
morals. It may be philosophic or critical or a 
narrative of human experience. The book may deal 
with events in the United States or England, or 
indeed with any explored portion of the globe. In 
short, it may be any subject under the sun, But it 
must be interesting and veritable. 

To the author of the winning manuscript the Press 
will pay, on the date of announcement, the sum of 
$5,000 — $3,000 as an outright prize, and $2,000 as 
an advance on account of royalties. This sum is to 
be paid for book rights alone. 

For further information, write: The Atlantic 
Monthly Press, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Annual Dog Poetry Award— Judy Publishing 
Company, Judy Building, 3323 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, Illinois, publishers of Dog World Magazine, 
offer an annual award for the ten best dog poems 
in English. 

The purposes of this annual award are to create 
interest in dogs, to foster sentiments of kindness 
and appreciation for all dogs, and to give recognition 
to the ever-increasing field of dog literature. 

There are 10 Annual Cash Prizes: Ist prize, $25; 
2nd prize, $10; 3rd prize, $5; and 7 prizes of $1 
each. Any number of entries may be submitted by 
one person, but each entry must be original with 
the contestant and unpublished, All entries must be 
typewritten and carry the name and address of the 
contestant on the upper right-hand corner of the 
first page. No limitations as to length or form of 
verse. “It may be serious, humorous, long or short, 
lyrical, inspirational, narrative, dramatic, or just 
‘doggerel.’” Manuscripts will not be returned. 
Contestants should retain duplicates. All publication 
rights in the winning poems become the property 
of Judy Publishing Company, 

Entries must be mailed, and must be received on 
or before December 31, 1934, addressed to Dog World 
Annual Poetry Award, Judy Building, 3323 Mich- 
igan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


Bookfellow Prize Offers — Flora Warren Sey- 
mour, Clerk, 1223 E. 58rd St,, Chicago, Ill. The life 
Members offer a prize of $50 for a one-act play. 
Contestants must be Bookfellows in good standing 
(including Life Members) and entries must be in 
the hands of the Clerk on or before October Ist, 
1934, 

Bookfellow J. Breckenridge Ellis offers a prize of 
$50 for an original short story written by a Book- 
fellow. The limit is 3000 words. Entries must be 
sent to the Clerk on or before September 15, 
1934, The winning story will be published in The 
Step Ladder. 

The Grace Dickinson-Sperling Prize of $25 for a 
sonnet on the subject of music is offered by Book- 
fellow One and Two. This competition is limited to 
Bookfellows, and not more than two entries will be 
received from each contestant, Entries must be sent 
without signature to the Clerk on or before June 
Ist, 1934. 

The editors of The Step Ladder offer a prize of 
$10 in honor of their late Poetry Editor, George 
Sterling, for the best poem published in their maga- 
zine during 1934. All poems accepted for publica- 
tion, and published during the year, are automatically 
entered in the contest, 


The Circle, 430 W. 116th St., New York, N. Y., 
announces the following prizes: 

Circle $5 Prize for best poem in each issue, There 
are four issues per year of The Circle. There will 
be just four $5 prizes for best poem in the four 
numbers of The Circle during 1934, Poems for this 
contest must not be over 16 lines. 

October-November Quatrain Contest, 1934 — Prize 
of $10, divided into a first prize of $5, a second of 
$3, and a third of $2. Contest closes September 
15, 1934. 

Sara Teasdale Lyric Contest — Prize of $25 for 
best lyric, not over 12 lines, and three Honorable 
Mentions. Contest will close June 1, 1934. Address: 
Leacy Naylor Green-Leach, 430 W, 116th St., New 
70, me. Y 

The Clifton Arts Club announces its Eighth Con- 
test for original short plays. The Contest is open 
to the World. The best plays (not less than six 
in number), as chosen by the MS. Adjudicator, will 
be produced in October next, and the First Prize, £5 
5s. od., and Second Prize, £2 2s. od., will be awarded 
to the plays chosen by the judge as being the best 
in actual stage performance. A Special Prize is 
offered for the best poetic play. Contest closes 
July Ist, 1934, Rules and all particulars may be 
obtained from Miss Janet Grant, Hon. Secretary, 
Dramatic Section, 15 Vyvyan Terrace, Clifton Park, 
Bristol, 8, England. 


Forum Poetry Contest— The Editors of The 
Forum announce a prize contest, open only to the 
undergraduates of American colleges and universities, 
for the best three poems submitted before May 15, 
1934. First Prize, $50. Second Prize, $30. Third 
Prize, $20. In case of a tie there will be duplicate 
prizes. Manuscripts should be addressed to the Poetry 
Editor, The Forum, 441 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., and should be mailed before midnight 
of May 15, 1934. Under no circumstances will any 
manuscripts be returned. 
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The Philadelphia Manuscript Clubis conducting a 
Short Story Contest to promote a fraternal aware- 
ness among writers’ groups. Contest open to all. 
A first prize of $10 is offered and four honorable 
mentions, plus subscriptions to Kosmos, Prize win- 
ning stories will be considered for publication in 
this magazine. Maximum length 2000 words, Spont- 
aneity, interesting style and good writing are points 
considered. 

In addition a Poetry contest is in progress. Limit 
35 lines. Preference given to serious verse of depth 
and beauty. Any form. Five book prizes will be 
awarded. Winning poems will be considered for 
publication in Kosmos. Both contests close June 30, 
1934. Entries must be accompanied by return 
postage and addressed to: Jay Harrison, Contest 
Editor, 706 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Penna, 


Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New 
York, N. Y., announce their seventh biennial Harper 
Prize Novel Competition, ending on February 1, 1935, 

The Harper Prize Novel will be chosen for cons- 
picuous merit and the underlying purpose of the 
award is to give prominence and success to a writer 
who has not hitherto found a wide audience. Any 
author who is a citizen of the United States and 
who has not published a novel in book form prior 
to January 1, 1921, is eligible No manuscripts 
containing less than 30,000 words will be considered 
as a novel, and preference will be given in general 
to works of full novel length, from 60,000 to 100,000 
words. There are no restrictions as to setting and 
theme; a contestant may submit as many manuscripts 
as he chooses; there is no objection to anonymity; 
the contest is not limited to first novels. 

A circular giving full particulars will be sent 
to anyone who addresses a request to Harper & 
Brothers, 49 East 38rd Street, New York, N, Y. 


New Vanities, Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, 
California, announces a $750 Short-Short Story 
Contest; 19 prizes from $100 to $200. Limit, 1500 
words. Entrance fee: $1.00, for which contestant will 
receive a six-month’s subscription to New Vanities. 
Contest closes June 15, 1934. Address: Contest 
Editor, New Vanities, Ambassador Hotel, Los 
Angeles, California. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


American Historical Association — 40 B Street, 
Washington, D. C. Prize of $250 annually for best 
work upon any phase of European International 
History since 1895. Closes June 1. See January 
Writer. 


The Atlantic Monthly Press— 8 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. $4,000 Textbook Prize for the best 
“Basal Textbook” series in the field of Senior High 
School English. Contest closes December 1, 1934. 
See April Writer. 


Blue Book Magazine— 230 Park Ave, New 
York City. Pays $50 each for the five best stories 
received each month for its “Real Experiences” 
Department, Manuscripts may deal with adventure, 
mystery, sport, humor, war, or business. Sex is 
barred, Length limit, 2,000 words. 


Dood, Mead and Co.— 443 Fourth Ave, New 
York City, and Cassell & Co. of London, have 
announced a prize of £1000 or its equivalent in 
dollars at the rate of exchange at the time of the 
award, but not less than $5,000, for a novel, The 
manuscript must be written in English, but if origin- 
ally in a foreign language the manuscript must be 
translated before being submitted, The contest is 
open to everyone, and the winning author will receive 
15 per cent in royalties. The contest will close 
September 1, 1934. 


Doubleday, Doran Co.—Garden City, N. Y. 
$1,000 for the best novel written by any author who 
has a story published in the magazine Story, Closes 
November 1, 1934, 


Golden Galleons Press — Lawrence, Long Island, 
N. Y. $500 Prize Letter-writing Contest in con- 
nection with the publication of the “Autobiography 
of a Suicide.” An explanatory leaflet will be 
mailed to all prospective contestants on request. 
Contest closes July 1, 1934. 


0. Henry Memorial Awards — Doubleday, Doran 
Co., Garden City, N. Y. Prizes of $500, $200, and 
$100 offered annually for best short stories by 
American authors published in American periodicals. 


The Instructor — F. A. Owen Publishing Co, 
Dansville, N. Y. The Instructor is conducting a 
Descriptive Travel Contest in 1934, and for the 
second year a “Better Teacher” Travel Contest 
Both contests close October 15, 1934. See April 
Writer. 

The International Mark Twain Society — Webster 
Grove, Missouri. Prize of $25 for outstanding letter 
on subject, “The Best Living Biographer of my 
State, and Why.” Length limit, 600 words. Closes 
September 1, 1934, See February Warirer. 


International Prize Travel Book Contest — Con- 
ducted by Robert M, McBride and Company, the 
magazine ‘Travel, and George G. Harrap and 
Company, London, $2,500 for best book of travel, 
adventure, or exploration in any part of the world. 
Length from 50,000 to 200,000 words, Contest closes 
November 30, 1984. See January Writer. 


The Mark Twain Association— Mrs. Ida Benfey 
Judd, 410 Central Park West, New York. Prize of 
$50 for ten best quotations from Mark Twain's 
works, Closes October 1, 1934. See February Wariren. 


1934: A Year Magazine— 721 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia, Penna. $25, $10, and ten yearly subscriptions 
for a short story. Length 5,000 words. Contest 
closes July 1, 1934. See January Writer. 


Putnam’s— $50 Prize to the woman submitting 
the best letter describing her personal reactions to 
Margery Sharp’s novel The Flowering Thorn. ‘To 
the women submitting the ten next best letters will 
be given the choice of any book on Putnam’s current 
Spring list. Contest closes June 1, 1934, Address: 
The Flowering Thorn Contest Editor, G. P, Putnam's 
Sons, 2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. See 
April Wrrrer. 


Arthur H. Stockwell, Ltd.— 29, Ludgate Hill, 
London, E. C. (England). £200 Prize for the best 
original novel submitted before June 30th, 1934. 
See April Wauirenr. 
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Club Writing — 


Creative Listening 
By IRENE H. BURNHAM 


A friend of mine attended a demonstration lunch- 
eon given by the home economics group of the club 
in her town. When she left her home she took with 
her a notebook,— a writer always does that,— saying: 
“I am going to get something today that will be 
worth writing about.” Please note that she did not 
say, “I hope I am going to....” Her attitude was 
a positive one: “I am going to....” 

That evening she read her notes to me. They 
were all little items that she had picked out of the 
conversations to which she had listened. There was 
a short cut for “mixing and sifting,” a new use 
for an old device, a bright saying of a six-year-old, 
a clever way to make a hat. There were, in all, 
ten different items. They were entirely unrelated 
to each other, and most of them were not material 
from which an article of any length could be devel- 
oped. 

The writer typed these short items neatly on 
separate pieces of paper. Some of them were only 
a hundred words in length; none were longer than 
three hundred words, She clipped them together, 
wrote on a card, “A sheaf of fillers. Can you use 
them?” and mailed them to the editor of the woman’s 
page of a city paper. 

In a very short time she received a check which 
represented extremely good pay for the time and 
effort she had expended on the fillers, and a letter 
from the editor thanking her and saying, “Please 
send some more. They are just what I want.” 

Another club woman did the same thing at a 
fashion show, She gleaned from the stylist, and 
from the conversation of women present, twelve 
pertinent suggestions for smart dress accessories. 
She gave them clever phraseology, and sent them 
to the fashions editor of the Sunday edition of a 
city newspaper. They were accepted with the same 
alacrity as were the household hints. 

Your filler notes will occasionally give you material 
which can be developed into longer articles, as did 
the following one: “If women understood how to 
treat rayon, and other so-called artificial silks, they 
would receive from them better service, and would 
enjoy them more.” That remark, heard at a club 
meeting, intrigued a writer, She did some research 
and interviewing, and wrote a series of articles on 
the properties and care of different textiles, including 
in her articles something of the history and romance 
of various fabrics. They sold readily to a newspaper. 

Once the ear has been trained to be alert for 
“copy,” and the important notebook is always on 
hand, the only task left to the writer is that of 
elimination and selection. Creative listening is de- 
veloped to an almost unbelievable degree when one 
is thinking in terms of feature articles, essays, stories, 
or poems. Here is an illustration: — 

A club woman was asked, by the home department 
of her club, to attend a convention of laundrymen 


which was to meet in a near-by city. The club was 
conducting a survey of the availability and economy 
of satisfactory commercial laundry service as 
compared with work of that kind done at home. 

The avocation of the club delegate was writing, 
and so she had developed a creative listening attitude. 
She sat through several sessions of technical reports 
and trade phrases which meant nothing to her, or 
to her club, 

Finally the presiding officer introduced a man 
who he said was to speak on the growth of the 
laundry industry, The speaker walked slowly onto 
the platform, looked around for a moment, and then 
said: “Well, it’s some different now than it was 
forty years ago when I began to build up my 
business. I tramped from office to office collecting 
soiled linen and carrying it, in bags thrown over 
my back, to my laundry. It took me eight months 
to collect money and credit enough to buy a horse 
and wagon.” He paused, with the dramatic instinct 
of an actor, and then continued, “Now I have a 
fleet of eighteen motor trucks and the total average 
weekly income of my laundry is $4000.” 

It did not take the club-woman writer long to 
realize that here was a personal-achievement story 
of the first order. She lost no time, after the meeting, 
in seeking an interview with the speaker. He was 
delighted to talk with her. His quaint humor and 
original way of expressing his thoughts were, in 
themselves, choice “copy.” She was invited to visit 
his office and look over his plant. 

During the bus ride of forty miles to make that 
visit our club woman sat in front of two young 
girls whose conversation was so “modern” that her 
pencil was kept busy noting such expressions as, 
“He’s such a flat tire!” “I actually died twice.” 
“Would n’t that burn you up?” “I haven’t had a 
cent from home for a thousand years,” and so on. 
You have doubtless heard ther all. 


To date the result, for the writer, of that laundry 
convention has been a feature article about the 
laundryman, illustrated with photographs which he 
gave her, a humorous article about “English as She 
is Spoke,” and a short article called “Comrades of 
the Road,” inspired by watching the bus drivers 
hail each other in passing and wave to people whom 
they knew along the route. The end is not yet: there 
are other notes to be organized. Oh, yes—I forgot 
to say that she took a very good report to her home 
club. You see, writing does seem to crowd other 
things out sometimes! 

The habit of jotting down pithy remarks or lovely 
phrases may occasionally lead to embarrassment; 
for instance, last Sunday I heard the deep resonant 
voice of a preacher say, “O Lord, teach us patience 
with the slowness of life.” Immediately I forgot 
that I was in the tranquil seclusion of a sacred 
edifice. Involuntarily I reached for the notepaper 
in my pocketbook on the seat beside me, Just in 
time I remembered where I was and tucked the 
phrase away in my head until a more expedient time 
for transferring it to paper. “Patience with the 
slowness of life.” I cannot get away from that, 
and shall not be able to until the essay now tumbling 
incoherently around in my thoughts is released 
through the keys of my typewriter. Meanwhile — 
Patience. ... 
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My Dear Mrs. Burnnam, — 


When I first began to write I practised it as a 
secret vice. If you tell the average layman you are 
writing, they immediately ask what and where; and 
if you don’t produce the work of a Mary Roberts 
Rhinehart or a Willa Cather, their noses are in 
the air. Not that I ever fooled myself I’d be either. 
I didn’t want to be A WRITER. I simply wanted 
TO WRITE. I knew it took years to learn; and 
how can you admit you are writing when you have 
never published anything? 

I heard that the literary department of our 
local Woman’s Club was having a short story contest, 
and I decided to come out in the open then and 
there. I submitted my story “Corabel’s Man” to 
the Red Bank Woman’s Club, and it won a prize 
in the New Jersey State Federation contest. Friends 
were relieved to know that my mornings were not 
spent chopping up little babies or studying for the 
ministry. My family, who had always regarded my 
scribbling as a harmless idiosyncrasy, began to treat 
it with more respect. And I, who really long to tell 
all to everyone, was delighted at last to publicly 
admit that I wrote, and to increase my audience — 
which until then had consisted of my husband, my 
best friend, and my cook. 

I was invited to read the prize story before the 
Asbury Park Woman’s Club— which was the most 
harrowing half hour I ever spent. When I stand 
on my feet and talk, I get steel cords around my 
throat. After that a proxy read my prize story in 
several other New Jersey clubs. 

One of the judges—a college professor whose 
name I have stupidly forgotten— wrote me an en- 
couraging note, suggesting I offer the story for 
publication. I did, and McClure’s magazine wired 
for more. S. S. McClure ran a series of my mountain 
tales. 

Since then I have published stories and feature 
articles in Scribner’s, the confession magazines, the 
Churchman, the Tower group, the Baltimore Sun, 
Herald Tribune, Brooklyn Eagle-- and numerous 
other magazines and newspapers. In the past ten 
years I have earned my living putting words on 
paper. So it was fortunate for me that winning a 
prize in a woman’s club contest gave me the courage 
to come out of my studio and start ringing editors’ 
doorbells and so prepare myself for earning a living. 

Most sincerely yours, — 
Dorothy Thomas. 
Ridgewood, N. J. 


My dear Mrs. Burnham, — 


If the Current Events Class of the New Castle 
Century Club had not visited Freihofer’s Bakery in 
Wilmington one afternoon, and if I had not accom- 
panied them and won the prize offered by the Bakery 
for the best description of their plant, I might not 
have had the interesting newspaper exprience that 
has been mine. Winning that great, big, beautiful 
cake opened a new world to me. 

Until that day I had taken the club and its 
activities casually, and the club had taken me just 
as casually. Few realized that I had grown up. 
To them I still was the first, and only, junior mem- 
ber — “little Mary Dungan.” No one knew I had 


entered the competition. There was keen interest in 
it among the women, even though the winner was 
a foregone conclusion, as a clever member of the 
club was conceded the logical one. I thought it 
useless to compete, but at the last minute used my 
womanly prerogative and changed my mind. ‘The 
amazement was really funny when a local grocer 
appeared at the next meeting with a telegram from 
Freihofer’s announcing that I had won the prize. 

At the next club election I became corresponding 
secretary, and whatever talents I possessed as a 
letter-writer came into play. The presidency followed, 
and as president it was up to me to “sell” the club 
with publicity. In my chain of experience, the chair- 
manship of American Citizenship in the State Fede- 
ration was the next link — then the newspaper work, 
and a salary. 

Quite out of a clear sky, a friend called one 
morning and told me to communicate with the 
editor of Wilmington’s Every Evening, if I would 
consider writing the daily news column for New 
Castle. I was thrilled with the prospect and lost no 
time in contacting Mr. Robertson. Friendly endorse- 
ment and faith in me brought this opportunity; 
but anyone who has had newspaper experience knows 
that it takes more than faith, or endorsement, to 
successfully fill such an assignment. With no 
particular training for this sort of thing, I should 
have failed dismally if I had not had the training 
of Club work behind me. Every contact helped, as 
I knew just where to get the information I wanted, 
and, Club experience again, I knew how to get it. 

My association with Every Evening ended when 
that splendid paper was absorbed by Evening 
Journal. To my great regret the Journal representa- 
tive was retained. Jobs were scarce just then, 
January 1933, and, quite rightly, the male, with a 
family to support, was given preference. 

I am not discouraged, however, and when condi- 
tions improve expect to do more newspaper work, 
or at least write for profit. Meanwhile I have been 
conributing to the State magazine and writing 
publicity, as well as acting as recording secretary 
for the State Federation. I miss the regularity of 
my daily column—the Council meetings, Board 
meetings, political meetings, and the hundred and 
one other events which loom large in the news of 
the day. Then, too, this historic old town frequently 
has a distinguished visitor, or something unusual 
taking place; and I miss these contacts, which make 
such good news stories. 

Sometimes I shudder when I think what I should 
have missed had I not gone to Freihofer’s Bakery 
with the Current Events Class, and had I not sent 
in my description of the Bakery! I’ve hitched my 
literary aspirations to a star, and intend to hold 
on tight and see just how far I can go. 

Sincerely yours, — 
Mary K. Pedrick. 
New Castle, Del. 


The contest for letters from members of Women’: 
Clubs, announced in Tue Writer for February, 
concludes im this issue. We print here the letters 
Mrs. Burnham chose for $5.00 prizes in March and 
April not included last month for lack of space. 
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Volumes for the writer’s bookshelf 


Book Reviews 


Tue Writer will send post free to any reader on 
receipt of the price any of the following books. 


Becoming a Writer. By Dorothea Brande. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1934. 
$2.00. 


If would-be writers are somewhat mad, then here 
is a method to the madness. Mrs. Brande has written 
a very short, clear exposition of the writer’s problems, 
avoiding all technical aspects and making a bid for 
sound common sense in the matter of becoming a 
writer. She suggests a regimen involving certain 
experiments and the forming of useful habits: criti- 
cal self-analysis, the practice of a “wise taciturnity,” 
the training of the un- (not sub-) conscious. Her 
easy lessons in introspection are bolstered by refer- 
ences and quotations from such authorities as Mrs. 
Wharton. And she evolves what seems an effective 
catharsis for those who would write but cannot, Her 
ideas are based on the triple capacity of every 
person: the creative self, the critical self, and the 
unconscious self. Her most encouraging statement: 
“No human being is so poor as to have no trace of 
genius; none so great that he comes within infinity 
of using his own inheritance to the full.” And she 
defines her objective thus: “If this book is successful 
it will teach the beginner not how to write, but 
how to be a writer; and that is quite another thing.” 


The Writing of Fiction. By Arthur Sullivant 
Hoffman. New York: W, W. Norton & Co. 
1934. $3.00, 


Here is a comprehensive technical study of the 
methods, laws, and values of the writing craft, done 
by an authority with meticulous care. A member of 
the Phi Beta Kappa at Ohio State University, 
Mr. Hoffman followed his work there and at the 
University of Chicago with the editorships of Country 
Weekly, Adventure (16 years), McClure’s, and other 
magazines. He is now a professional criiic of fiction. 
His previous books have been Fundamentals of 
Fiction Writing (1922) and Fiction Writers on 
Fiction Writing (1928). 

Though something of a tome, The Writing of 
Fiction might become a third essential tool for the 
creative writer, along with the dictionary and the- 
Saurus. Indices, headings, and sub-headings, as well 
4s numbered paragraphs, map one’s progress clearly 
through the book. Properly read and remembered, 


it may become an important reference work. Its 
pages, more than four hundred, are packed with 
the author’s observations, and deductions gathered 
from a lifetime of association with current fiction. 
In Tue Wrairer for March Harford Powel stated 
“you must have the best writing teacher you can 
get.” In lieu of a college training or correspondence 
course from one of the reputable institutions, Mr. 
Hoffman’s work might serve for such instruction. 


Crowell’s Handbook for Readers and Writers 
Edited by Henrietta Gerwig. New York: 
Thomas Y Crowell Co., 1925. $3.50. 


Tue Waiter presents again the invaluable Crowell’s 
Handbook. Now revised and extended, the fifth 
printing of this reference book is a most important 
item in the equipment of a writer who would be 
erudite with a minimum of effort. For it combines 
the data of almanac, mythology, standard book of 
facts, heroes of fiction, and companion to literature. 
Can you define cliche? ‘The Handbook gives it: 
“Literally a stereotyped plate; hence a stereotyped 
expression, or stock phrase such as ‘few and far 
between,’ ‘ever and anon,’ ‘at the eleventh hour.’” 
Would you know the Eisteddfod or Rosinante, Andy 
Gump or Nerissa, what the first Oxford Movement 
was about or the meaning of the Chiltern Hundreds? 
These and many thousand other phrases, names, and 
figures receive terse, explanatory mention. They are 
listed alphabetically in 728 pages of large, readable 
type. The chronological chart of British authors 
at the end, showing the development of English 
literature through classic stages, alone is worth the 
purchase of this volume. 


More Power to Poets! By Lucia Trent and Ralph 
Cheney, New York: Henry Harrison, Pub- 
lisher, 1934. $1.50. 


More Power to Poets is a collection of informal 
essays by Lucia Trent and Ralph Cheney, which 
may bring to writers a clearer picture of today’s 
poetry: “its present status and function.” The authors 
discuss America’s practical need for poetry —“prac- 
tical because it is impractical” and deals with more 
than “useful ends.” They analyze and defy American 
advertising with its vulgariaation of the arts and 
its “suggested ideas” which will “destroy national 
integrity”; they point to the dangers of commercial 
consideration, without honest evaluaion, of poetry. 

With enthusiasm and wit, they touch upon such 
a variety of subjects as a poet in the family, poetry 
over the radio, the editor’s point of view, and the 
preparation of anthologies. Their style is bright and 
clear; their point of view, although sometimes irritat- 
ing,— as in the summary labeling of poets in other 
people’s anthologies,— is generally stimulating, mod- 
ern, and optimistic. 

Lucia Trent’s essay, “Aren’t Women Better fitted 
than Men to be Poets?” is one of the least successful; 
and Ralph Cheney’s “Eclipse the Star System” lacks 
a sense of balance, More Power to Poets is, never- 
theless, an entertaining and provocative book. The 
advice which the authors give the poets is amusing 
and sympathetic; their appeal for an American 
“Poetry in Life— Life in Poetry” is much needed 
and invigorating. 
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An Introduction to the Study of Poetry. By Kirk 
and McCutcheon. American Book Company, 
1934. $2.50 


“An introduction to the Study of Poetry” is, as 
it is intended to be, an excellent text for elementary 
college students, It is divided into two parts: the 
first part a treatment of poetic principles, in which 
the appeal is more to readers than to writers; and 
the second part an anthology. The authors aimed 
to “formulate a method for the study of poetry” 
which would help the student to become “independent 
of teaching devices” and to increase his “under- 
standing and enjoyment of poetry.” 

In the first part, the Introduction, questions and 
suggestions at the end of each chapter correlate the 
preceding analyses with examples taken from the 
Anthology, The authors’ style is clear, simple, and 
expository. The analysis is elementary without be- 
coming monotonous. 

“An Introduction to the Study of Poetry” ade- 
quately serves its purpose, Although the Selections 
in the Anthology are not particularly original, and 
the text of the Introduction is not unusual, the 
book is well arranged and orderly. 


Sense and Poetry. By John Sparrow, New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1934. $2.00 


Sense and Poetry by John Sparrow should be read 
by all writers. It is a scholarly and delightful study 
of tendencies in modern poetry. In his analysis of 
the point of view of the most advanced and experim- 
ental of modern poets, Mr. Sparrow insists that, 
before calling any poem “obscure” or “impossible,” 
the reader should use all his sympathy and intellect 
in the study of the poem. So fair-minded is his 
analysis that the conclusions of the final chapter 
are irresistible. In this chapter he allows his wit 
full play and exposes the absurdities in the “aber- 
rations of modern poetry.” 


While Rome Burns, By Alexander Woollcott. New 
York: The Viking Press, 1934. $2.75 


Say what you will about Woollcott’s old girlish 
whimsy, and his fondness for the lip-smacking 
phrase, he certainly does know how to tell a story. 
He learned this ever-desirable art as a reporter on 
what he has called the “moribund New York Evening 
World.” The ability to recognize a newsy bit and 
therefrom to dress it up into something that travels 
straight into the memory belongs to this “bogus 
curmudgeon,” “your informant,” “your correspond- 
ent,” as he is accustomed to call himself. 

Of course, if for years you have read the New 
Yorker and have seen Woollcott nearly every week 
brandishing his ground-swell style up and down 
one page, you know most of While Rome Burns 
before you open the flaming-red-covered book. If, 
like myself, you used to save that page from the 
New Yorker and fold it neatly away as a wonderful 
yarn worthy of being memorized, you would be 
pleased, for instance, to see that to our favorite, 
“The Villalobar Monster,” he has given the lead-off 
position. “Moonlight Sonata,” wherein the demented 
old gardener is found pulling the gray hairs, one 
by one, out of the head of the woman he had 
murdered, is well worth the price of the book alone. 
Well — almost! 

Woollcott is a cosmopolite, a sophisticated racont- 
eur, yet quite willing to record pathos if he runs across 
it in his travels. He cares not what he says. But 
he cares a good deal how he says it. He piles clause 
upon clause in the build-up of his tremendous 
sentences; and he is a past master at inserting three 
or four quite irrelevant funny stories into his little 
legends, all so deftly that you have to go back and 
try to determine where he put in the stitches. When 
Woollcott is really funny (as he frequently is in 
While Rome Burns) he makes you laugh out loud. 
In these days if anyone can produce an explosive 
chuckle amongst his readers we must admit he has, 
as they say, “Something.” We feel that it would be 
worth your while finding out what this “something” 
is. 
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Cabell’s publisher, McBride, asks: “Did you ever 
see a dream smirting?” and quotes this from the pen 
of a New York reviewer: — 


Did you ever see a Cabell dream? 
It neither tastes nor smells. 

In very, very polished prose 
It lilts, but never yells. 


Governor Blackwood of South Carolina, empowered 
by the General Assembly to name a state Poet 
Laureate, has chosen Archibald Rutledge... Has 
Maxwell Anderson’s eminently successful play “Mary 
of Scotland” (in verse) started a restoration of 
Poetry to the stage?... The fifth annual Writers’ 
Conference in the Rocky Mountains will be held from 
July 23 to August 10 at the University of Colorado, 
Boulder.... The Shelley Memorial Award has been 
divided between Frances Frost and Lola Ridge. 
Miss Frost’s “Woman of This Earth” was a recent 
Houghton-Mifflin publication.... John Sparrow in 
Sense and Poetry speaks of Gertrude Stein as 
follows: — 


The patternmaker (of which Miss Stein is the 
chief exponent) would strip language of signific- 
ance in order to make a mosaic not of ideas but 
simply of familiar sounds. To do this is difficult 
enough, for whenever words are used, signific- 
ance keeps breaking in... If it is to be criticized 
it must be criticized not because it fails to move 
us as poetry, but as a pattern for an ugliness 
and futility that are all its own. 


Archibald MacLeish, Pulitzer Prize poet, has 
written the libretto for an American ballet, Union 
Pacific, which deals with the completion of the Union 
Pacific Railroad in 1869 and the warring of Chinese 
and Irish work gangs. This was MacLeish’s first 
ballet script. 


Poets’ Miscellany: Edna St. Vincent Millay has 
returned from London with the manuscript of a new 
book of poems to be called Epitaph on the Race of 
Man. Harper's has scheduled it for autumn pub- 
lication.... Edwin Markham, grand old man of 
American Poetry, celebrated his eighty-second birth- 
day on April 23.... Carl Sandburg, with five books 
of poetry to his credit, has been taking his ease in 
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Hawaii.... Frances Winwar is busy writing histor- 
ical short stories.... Laurence Binyon, at Harvard 
this past winter in the Charles Eliot Norton chair, 
is head of the English Association, compilers of the 
largest-selling anthology ever printed: Poems of 
Today, which sold 350,000 copies of the first series, 
and 132,000 of the second.... Frances Frost, already 
mentioned, has been spending the tag end of winter 
at St. Lucia, loveliest of the British West Indies, 
with her husband, who is Samuel Gaillard Stoney. 
She is now in Cambridge. 


New magazine notes: The Literary World, a bi- 
monthly, came into being on April 1, It is published 
in Hartford, Connecticut, by Edwin Valentine Mit- 
chell, and deals with books and literary gossip. A 
rival for this department? 


Tales of censorship: Viking Press reports that 
Erskine Caldwell’s God’s Little Acre and Tobacco 
Road were removed on a faculty member’s complaint 
of indecency from the library of Columbia University, 
although both books are required reading in at least 
one unversity course in literature. Louis Adamic’s 
The Native’s Return has been barred by a drastic 
decree in Jugoslavia, the country of its scene, The 
author is planning a two-year lecture program in 
America. 


Prosperity news: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard proclaim 
a first-quarter increase of 68 per cent over that of 
1933, with 50 per cent increase in personnel and a 
general boosting of salaries. Viking Press boasts a 
first quarter 140 per cent greater, and even by 
comparison with 1929 they show an increase of 
24 per cent. 


Viking has published fifteen new books, one of 
them a juvenile, during the first three months of 
the year. Of these, seven have made the national 
best-seller lists. Ten have required at least one 
reprinting, and altogether there have been seven- 
teen reprintings. Bright second-quarter prospects 
are enhanced by the volume of sales for Zweig’s 
Kaleidoscope, which on _ book-sellers’ re-orders 
averaged a thousand copies a day for the first week 


in Aypril. 


Film notes: Warner Bros. will do Carroll Graham’s 
“Border Town,” planning Paul Muni in the lead. 
Paramount is now putting Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch into visible form, with the aid of Pauline Lord 
and Zasu Pitts. (Mrs. Wiggs has sold 550,000 since 
appearing in 1903.) M. G. M. is doing “Wild Oats,” 
with May Robson for star. Universal has Mrs. 
Wharton’s “Bread Upon the Waters.” Helen Hayes 
will play the title role in the screen version of 
Hugh Walpole’s Vanessa. 


Here’s encouragement, or something: Napoleon, 
says Joseph P, Bowles with April Golden Book, 
was an early failure as an author, Repeatedly his 
efforts as an historian, a novelist, and a writer of 
short stories were snubbed by critics. He had to 
conquer the world before people would read his 
work. And if this example is not of comfort, per- 
haps the vision of a marshal’s baton in among the 
rejection slips may be, 





New books to mention: Ben Ames Williams’s 
next, Hostile Valley, is due from Dutton early 
this month. It is about murder and Maine- 
iacs... Flora Merrill, author of Flush...” 
is planning another dog book... Dutton will bring 
out in June Sven Hedin’s A Comquest of Tibet.... 
T.S. Stribling’s trilogy The Forge, The Store, and 
Unfinished Cathedral will be completed with the 
publication of the last-named work in June. Double- 
day-Doran, and a Literary Guild choice. Meanwhile 
Stribling is busy on Tuesday and Friday evenings 
at 10:30 over the Columbia chain with a script 
called “Conflict,” Tennessee Steamboat material, 
serialized. 


Dr. Alexander Cannon, author of the controversial 
volume The Invisible Influence, was head of the 
department of morbid anatomy at the University 
of Hong Kong. This work appeared on Friday, 
the thirteenth, 


Doubleday forecasts Michael Arlen’s next, “Hell,” 
Said the Duchess: A Bedtime Story,” for autumn 
publication. 


Harper’s will publish Curtis Brown’s Reminiscences 
in the fall. The New York office of the agency 
bearing his name has moved to new and larger 
quarters, at 18 East 48th Street. 


The Commonweal, a Roman Catholic weekly that 
ranks at the top of the denominational magazines in 
tone and material, removed to 286 Fourth Avenue 
on April 30th. 


The firm of Thomas Y. Crowell was founded in 
Boston just a hundred years ago, in April. Good 
piloting, to survive the perils of a century. They 
began as a book bindery, 


Phyllis Bottome’s American lecture tour begins 
October fifteenth. 


The favorite non-fiction book at Columbia (senior 
poll) seems to be 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs. 


The Poet Laureate League, Inc., of Washington, 
D. C., has been formed to “further the interests of 
Poets, rather than Poetry.” Mr. Earl A, Cuevas 
writes: “We are working for the economic and 
literary welfare of our Poe's of today.” 


The Crime Club has just published Margery 
Allingham’s “Death of a Ghost”; in it she tells of 
the murderer’s attempt to push his victim off the 
platform in a tube station in front of an approach- 
ing train. This graphic situation was enacted 
recently in actual life; for a tube crowd witnessed 
the attempt of a young market gardener from Leeds, 
who suddenly went mad, to push a perfect stranger 
to his death at Tottenham-Court Road, 


Guggenheim Fellowship Awards were announced 
on April 2. The following poets were named: Conrad 
Aiken, Kay Boyle, Alexander Laing, and Isidor 
Schneider. Also these novelists: Albert Halper, 
George Milburn, Leonard Ehrlich, and Younghill 
Kang. 


Flashes from 
Articles in 
Magazines 





| WIN THE NOBEL PRIZE 
By Ivan Buyin 


(Reprinted by permission from Panorama, a Monthly 
Survey of People and Ideas.) 


That morning I got up, as usual, very early. 
Went to the kitchen and started to grind coffee. 
While turning the handle of the coffee grinder | 
kept thinking: “Today is November 9, They award 
the Nobel prize in Stockholm. I am among the 
candidates. But one mustn’t think about it.” 

I drank my coffee and sat down to write. About 
2 o’clock I decided that the day was bad for writing. 
Rather I would go to a cinema. So I went. The 
picture was excellent, with Kissa Kuprin. “Good 
for you, Kissa,” I thought. She carried me away 
by her acting... All of a sudden,— a flash light,— 
somebody creeping upon me. Tragical whispers: “A 
telephone call from Stockholm. Vera Nicolaevna is 
awfully excited. She wants you to come home at 
once.” My first thought was: “Too bad, I won't 
see what becomes of Kissa Kuprin.” We went home. 
I keep asking my companion: “What did they have 
to say?” “Something unintelligible... The Nobel 
Prize... Your husband...” “And then?...” “We 
could n’t make out.” “Why, it’s ridiculous... They 
must have said something. For instance: Sorry, 
your candidacy was declined, regrets, or something 
like that.” 

At home I found Vera Nicolaevna in a state of 
great agitation. “It looks as though you got the 
prize,” she says. But I am doubting by nature. [| 
am not vainglorious, but very sensitive, I hate to 
make a fool of myself, But, just the same, it looks 
as if the prize was really awarded to me. Another 
call from Stockholm, from the Svenska Dageblatt. 
They want to know my impressions. I am glad, I 
say in reply, I am happy. 

Then there was a deluge of telegrams. I must 
tell you that the letter-carrier charges five francs 
for delivery of each telegram to us, at the Belve- 
dere. He brings ten telegrams, and ten more... 
I get irightened: no money, Perhaps I ought to 
leave home as Tolstoy did. But what would become 
of my wife? And then this prize business... I don’t 
remember further particulars... 
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The Writer’s Forum 


Readers are invited to contribute brief letters 
(not over 200 words) discussing articles appear- 
ing in Tue Waiter or making helpful suggestions 
to writers, 


From the fourteenth century it was the custom 
of the Doge of Venice to employ a public question- 
box where criticism and suggestion, anonymous or 
otherwise, could be deposited at any time. The 
orifice of this box was located on the outside wall 
of the palace and had the form of a Lion’s Mouth. 
Harper’s Magazine uses this figure for a monthly 
department, encouraging contributions of a humor- 
ous or Satirical vein. 

Constructive criticism is a function of the reading 
public. Tue Warrirer depends to some extent upon 
readers for the “As Others See Us” point of view, 
and to facilitate critical comment, favorable or ad_ 
verse, we have maintained The Wrirer’s Forum, a 
permanent depositary for letters from our readers. 
Frank appraisal and suggestion are always welcome. 
The best letter will be printed every month, as in 
the past. But with this number we announce the 
discontinuance of cash payment. To avoid issuing 
a number of small checks, henceforth THe Waiter 
will pay for these letters in subscriptions, either new 
ones or extensions of old ones. The length of the 
subscription will be determined by the importance 
of the letter, in the editors’ opinion, to other readers. 


Tue Eprrors 


FRESHENING TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


Editor, the Forum: — 


Some time ago in looking through my desk I 
discovered several typewriter ribbons that were 
badly dried up but otherwise perfectly good. It seem- 
ed a shame to throw them away so I tried the 
experiment of dipping blotting paper in very hot 
water and wrapping it dripping wet and steaming 
around the ribbons, then replacing them in the 
metal containers in which they came. The boxes 
were placed over heat from the radiator and left 
several hours, then I removed blotting paper and re- 
placing lid of container, let them cool and stand for 
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several hours more, They came out as good as new and 
are still giving excellent service. A combination 
réd and black ribbon, the red of which was badly 
dried, I freshened with a solution of red ink and 
water, brushing over it quickly with a small brush 
while turning from one spool to the other. 

I trust the above suggestions will help those who 
have discarded ribbons they thought useless to get 
still more service from them. 

Alice L, Root. 
Winthrop, Mass, 


WHAT ABOUT THE READER? 
Editor, the Forum: — 


With the present strenuous competition in the field 
of literature, growing care should be exerted to 
make every writer’s effort bring some new thought 
or experience to the reader. 


“Books cannot take the place of life or give us 
what experience can give, but they can widen and 
enlarge life illimitably and clarify and _ enrich 
experience. Through literature we learn of history, 
what man has done; through science, what he has 
made; and through philosophy, what he has thought.” 
The world of ‘today is the result of the world of 
the past; unless we understand the past, we cannot 
understand what we are; in revealing the past, 
writing has a real mission. 

Too many times this end is lost in lengthy sen- 
tences, in unnatural or inverted word order, or in 
a confusing presentation of new ideas through a 
failure to consider the viewpoint of the reader. 
Readers vary in intelligence, knowledge of the word 
meanings, speed of recognition of words, and their 
interest or attention, and accordingly, in their under- 
standing and retention of different pieces of litera- 
ture. 

What are you giving to the reader? 

Fiction will afford pleasure in so far as it releases 
or satisfies inhibitions or repressions or rounds out 
the reader’s own experience and casts light on his 
own problems. Books of travel, history, autobio- 
graphy, science, and exploration should be valuable 
for new knowledge, new experiences, and diverse 
viewpoints. Drama is, rightly, a reflection of con- 
temporary or historical times to be seen objectively. 
Essays, articles, and poetry should contribute to the 
further realization of self. 

Is not this, then, the ultimate aim: to help the 
reader to think logically, rationally, and realistically 
toward a broad and well-rounded understanding and 
zest of life—to “adapt a self understood to a 
world understood”? 


Elsa K. Hetherley.- 
Charlotte, N. C. 


FOOD FOR POETS 
Editor, the Forum: — 


A’ unique group of writers held its eighth annual 
California Poets’ Dinner at Hotel Leamington, Oak- 
land, March 15, last. Old and young, verse writers 
and poetry lovers all, meet once a year for the 
purpose of fellowship and competition. Writers who 
have contributed to either “The Other Fellow” 
column or the “The Poets’ Corner” of the Oakland 





Tribune are eligible to attend and bring a guest. 
Three hundred people responded this year. 


The organization knows no bylaws nor constitution 
and holds no meeting except this one. Members 
know each other, principally, through the newspaper 
medium and the fan-mail route. Prizes are given for 
the best poems submitted to a committee named to 
judge their merits, in the different classes of verse 
form. The reading of prize poems and verses 
follows the dinner, and meanwhile the writers ac- 
knowledges their contributions and receive the prizes 
offered in each case. Writers of sonnet, ballad, lyric 
and free verse gather from cities and rural sections, 
valley and high Sierras, in the spirit of Tennyson’s 
“I do but sing because I must.” 

Clara Van Sant. 
Oakland, California. 


AGAIN! MR. POWEL’S RULES 


Editor, the Forum: — 


I’ve just reread “Play by the Rules,” and it 
depressed me. Because the wee amount of success 
in getting into print that I have had has always 
been at the expense of these rules. If the conditions 
are so changed, I’m lost. It must be that verse 
does n*t come under Mr. Powel’s rules; for, come 
to think of it, it has been mostly verse, always 
unsolicited, that I have sold. A few stories, too, 
unsolicited. And I have a cherished bunch of 
personal refusals from editors to show they do some- 
times read unsolicited manuscripts. 

And I can type my own manuscript better than 
anyone I could hire. 

And I haven’t an “education”—not even grade 
school. 


And I know full well that I am not one of Mr“ 


Powel’s “geniuses.” 

What do you think—is it because I succeeded 
always handicapped thus that I succeeded so seldom? 
Or is the new deal for writers leaving me hopelessly 
behind? 

M. E. Baker. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


(Eprror’s Note: The only “New Deal” for writers 
of which we are aware is that writers these days 
are experiencing more and more competition. Every- 
one seems to be filling spare time with writing. To 
those who are going to succeed anyway, this situation 
should act as a stimulus. 

Mr. Powel’s article seems to have stirred up a 
hornets’ nest. How many rules have you broken 
and still “gotten away with it?”) 


PARSEE 


Editor, the Forum: — 

Eight Arlington Street seems a happy omen. Good 
speed to THe Waiter in the Atlantic breezes, where 
we writers also like to sail. Am I the only old 
subscriber who regrets the blue, departed cover? I 
like horses, and winged ones especially, but not 
Pegasus in the red, THe Writer used to gleam out 
from a clutter of magazines, like a bit of sky. Now 
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it is indistinguishable. Do you realize that the 
old cover was a perfect gauge for the last line in 
typing a page of manuscript? The new one is a 
half-inch or so too long. 

Mr. Yewdale (in the April number) speaks to the 
point in calling volcanic emotion an essential to 
good writing. But where now are pupils taught 
grammar? Where do they parse, or know what 
“parsing” means? I know, alas! for, in 1891, I 
parsed Gray’s Elegy, I hope that now they are 
allowed to read poetry and enjoy it- Modern writing 
has gained grace and flexibility, as the Diamond 
Jubilee Number of the Atlantic showed. The article 
by beloved Oliver Wendell Holmes sounded stilted. 
But does that prove that we must all write and 
read to the tempo of “riveting and jazz”? We do 
not all live in New York, and we do not all keep the 
radio on all the time, I, for one, can be so excited 
by the music of poetry as to be stone deaf to sounds 
without. 

We know there is material for stories “every- 
where”; but even if we see the material, how diverse 
are our gifts for writing! Anyway, who but Rebecca 
Hooper Eastman could deposit two girls at three 
houses and get away with it? 


F. E. Washburn. 
West Newton, Mass. 





THE WICKED AGENT 
AND THE KINDLY AGENT 
By Innes Rose 


Behold the Wicked Agent! 

He crouches in his lair; 

Though authors starve in hundreds, 
The Agent does not care. 


He does not mind if So-and-so’s 
Last novel was divine, 

Or whether Whatshisname writes best 
On a meal of nuts and wine, 


While masterpieces burgeon, 

While Shakespeares bloom and fade, 
The Agent draws his 10 per cent, 
His smug, unpleasant 10 per cent, 
His foul, extorted 10 per cent, 
Before the author’s paid. 





But see the Kindly Agent! 

So snug within his den, 

The decent father to his flock, 
The Perfect Gentleman. 


Of altruistic kindness 

And charity the fount, 

He pays his client’s income tax 
With monies on account, 


Not he the niggard miser, 

Who bleeds the author white; 

He blushes at his 10 per cent, 
His shy, effacing 10 per cent, 
And, dreaming of his 10 per cent 
He hardly sleeps at night. 
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YOUNG CRITIC 
By Lorerra Rocue 


His comments on the universe 
Are almost always in reverse, 
His manners are extremely rude 
To those for whom a platituce 


May serve to rest a tired tongue 
(Which obviously could not be young!) 
From making every clause and phrase 
A thing to startle and amaze, 


Austere, astringent, caustic, terse, 
Are words he cherishes, and verse 
Must never deal with anything 
So painfully jejune as spring. 


He makes a glittering display 
With aid from Oxford and Roget. 





VERSE MARKETS 
(Continued from page 172 


‘a 





or unknown. There are no restrictions as to subject; 
but we will favor the short, rhymed lyric.... We 
do not contemplate making payment for material 
used, but will offer some sort of reward in the 
nature of prizes.” 


The Caravel (An American Quarterly published 
in Europe)— Bonanova 17, Genova, Majorca, 
Spain. Edited by Sydney Salt and Jean Rivers. 
This magazine will print poetry and stories, reviews 
of poetry, an occasional article, and translations 
of current European writing. The Caravel Press 
will select for book publication the most distinctive 
work of a young American poet who has appeared 
in any one of the first four issues of The Caravel. 
Sufficient return postage in international reply 


coupons and a self-addressed envelope must accom- 
pany all Mss, 


Nebulae —Imlay City, Michigan. Leon J. Gaylor, 
Editor, writes as follows: “Nebulae is to be a monthly 
journal of poetry. We are unable to pay for verse 
used at present, but we will give monthly cash prizes. 
We want contributions at once. Of course, there is 
more need for short than long verse, but brevity 
is never as important a factor as quality. All kinds 
of verse forms are welcome, though we do not want 
‘crazy’ verse. In short, we want what the best of 
contemporary poetry journals want... Nebulae will 
sell for twenty-five cents per copy, five copies for 
a dollar. Yearly subscription will be $2.50.” 





A real booklover 


is known by his books, and always, in 
one way or another, leaves the stamp 
of his own individuality upon each 
and every book that comes into his 
possession, 


One way of imparting this indivi- 
duality is through the choice of color 
and character of binding. This may 
vary from the most inexpensive cloth 
binding to the elaborate hand tooled 
leather binding. 


You will always find a cordial 
welcome at The Rose Bindery, 603 
Boylston St., Boston whether your 
problems be miniature or folio, or 
whether you come in just for a friendly 
chat about books. 


THE ROSE BINDERY 
603 Boylston St. Boston 








Typing The “Successful” Manuscript 


I put into my typing those elements of skill, 
taste and discrimination which my customers 
say are very productive in ‘‘acceptances’’. Ask 
for my quotations on your work. 


Margaret Murphy 
4526 EVANS AVE. ST. LOUIS, MO. 











MANUSCRIPTS 
Typed by Professional — Minor Corrections 
Nominal Rates 
LILLIAN BUTLER 


Vanderbilt 3-4553 
7 East 42nd Street, New York 











WIN $$$ IN CONTESTS! 


Healy’s Contest Bulletin lists the ‘‘cream’”’ of 
contests monthly, offering thousands of cash 
prizes for Photos, Bright Sayings, Jokes, 
Essays, Poems, Letters, Recipes, Stories, 
Slogans, Household Hints, Limericks, etc., and 
YOU can win your share by keeping posted 
and entering the contests promptly. Also has 
winning entries and helpful articles on HOW 
TO WIN by leading contestants. 


Rates, $2 per year, but to get 1000 new readers 
quickly, the rate is now just one-half—only $1 
per year. Latest copy, 20 cents—none free. 
Keep posted—WIN YOUR SHARE! Mention 
The Writer and order TODAY. 


William A. Healy 


20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Okla. 

















0 Q)K Manuscripts Wanted 


All subjects—Fiction (Novel length), 

Verse, Business, Religion, Travel, 
Medicine, Science, World War, Profes- 
sions, History, Politics, Sports, Humor, 
Juveniles, Miscellaneous, Prose (30,090 
words and up); Verse (book-size col- 
lections). Friendly reading free, and 
prompt report. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY, Inc. 
General Book Publishers 


Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dept. W 








TYPING SERVICE 


Neat, accurate typing on good quality bond 
paper, carbon free, 50c per 1,000 words, special 
rates on book lengths. Poetry lc per line. 
Mailed flat. Mimeographing at reasonable rates. 


MRS. E. W. PLEASANTS 


P. O. Box 34 Paoli, Penna. 











MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed 
by an experienced Authors’ typist, 40c per 1000 
words. Special rates on books. Poetry 1 


yer line. 
HELEN E. STREET 


123 North 10th Street OLEAN, NEW YORK 











The Writer's Special Market List 


Included in copies of THE WRITER for 
the following months: 


VERSE: In this issue .......... (May, 1934.) 
GREETING-CARD VERSE: .... April, 1934 
DE -cccobedee bores abe heise ka’ March, 1934 
PEMEMEEES ccvecesesesoves February, 1924 
PE becca deeebsee ewes ss December, 1933 
SP ES vss evevcnce November, 1933 
oo September, 1933 
BCIMT Tews; ARTICTMS: .ncccccees May, 1933 
NOVELETTES & SERIALS ..... March, 1933 


COMING IN JUNE: 
Sporting, Outdoor & WHome-Furnishing 
Magazines. 





THE WRITER, 
8 Arlington St., Boston 


OO eee for the Market Lists 
checked at 25 cents each. 
( ) Verse ( ) Short Fiction 
( ) Greeting-Card ( ) Articles 

Verse ( ) Juvenile 
( ) Drama ( ) Scientific 
Articles 

( ) Syndicates ( ) Novelettes and 


( ) Humor Serials 














ANNOUNCING 
MAZING 

TYPEWRITER 
BARGAIN 


New Remington Portable 


only 10c a Day! 
10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Only 1@c a day buys this latest 
model machine. Not a used or re- 
built typewriter. A beautiful brand new regulation 
Remington Portable. Standard keyboard. Carrying 
case included. Try it in your home or office 10 days 
free. If you do not agree that it is the finest Porta- 
ble at any price, return it at our expense. Don’t delay. 


FREE TYPEWRITER COURSE 
MAIL COUPON TODAY OR USE POSTCARD 








REMINGTON RAND INC., 
DEPT. 706, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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; Please tell me how I can buy new Remington 
i portable typewriter for only 10c a day 
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THE 
CANADIAN BOOKMAN 


Monthly $2.00 a year 


Essays :-: 


Reviews :-: Poetry 
Department for Collectors 
Prize Competitions 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: Send 
50¢ (U. S. Stamps will do) for a 
six months trial subscription in- 
cluding, without extra charge, one 
insertion of a notice of fifty words 
or less in the Condensed Advertise- 
ment Section. 


THE CANADIAN BOOKMAN 
516 Yonge Street Toronto, Canada 
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The Writer 


The Pioneer Magazine for Literary Workers 
Founded in Boston in 1887 





Vol. 46 June, 1934 No. 6 





Published and Edited by: 
Sarcent Coiiier and Samvuet G. Hoventon 


Contributing Editors: 


Epwarp Weeks, TrRENTWELL Mason WHITE 
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Bread Loaf 
Writers’ 
Conference 


Conducted by 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
August 16 - August 30, 1934 











THEODORE MORRISON, Director 





STAFF 
HERVEY ALLEN 
JULIA PETERKIN 
WALTER PRICHARD EATON 
BERNARD DE VOTO 
GORHAM MUNSON 
RAYMOND EVERITT 





A non-academic conference 
where men and women desiring to 
establish themselves as writers 
find experienced, practical critic- 
ism and advice from a staff of 


distinguished writers and critics. 





For bulletin and information communicate 
with 
H. G. OWEN 
Assistant Dean 


STORRS AVENUE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 
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1. Packing 3. Valve 6. Washers 10. Rivet 13. Rubber Ink Sac 
2. Piston Handle 4. Piston Head 7 & 8. Levers 11. Wire Rings 14. Pressure Bar 
5. Piston Rod 9. Bar Spring 12. Locking Pin 








OLD-TIME PARTS ABOLISHED 


by this Revolutionary Pen 























e ¢ . WRITES TWO WAYS 

Its Visible Column of Ink—like the Gas Gauge on your car— 
° ° onde rnils hase. 

Lets you choose your own time to refill—ends running dry! ip ~N 
Not only does Parker’s revolutionary ber sac pens and piston-pump types sides, smooth " 
Vacumatic hold 102% more ink than are being laid aside as ong | as as a watch- Lut cade wiht pint 
a rubber sac pen of equal size, but it silent pictures went out when talking bearing, and ‘. 
also shows when your ink supply is pictures came in. slightly turned | # - 
running low. Hence it doesn’t irritate “What a point!” exclaim those who UP 8° it can- f 
you by suddenly going dry. You can try jt. Precious Platinum and Gold, 20°t possibly Plaasoraosusnmnt 
always refill it when and where ink tip with a polished pellet of rare scratch oe 
is handy. Iridium, perfectly formed on both ~even benea 


It’s a basically new invention— 
guaranteed mechanically perfect. 

A famed designer created this shim- 
mering laminated Pearl Beauty—an 
utterly original, smart, and alluring 
style—design patented, hence wholly 
exclusive. 

Now that the world can have the 
sacless pen it has always wanted, rub- 


Ricker 


S>-VACUMATIC——> 


ace tm 
Oversize, $10; Also at $5; 
Pencil, $2.50 Pencil, $2.50 





the pressure of big-fisted writers. 

Give your hand the pleasant ad- 
venture of trying this at any nearby 
pen counter. All stores that sell pens 
are daily demonstrating this new won- 
der of science. The Parker Pen Com- 
pany, Janesville, Wis. 





Note: All Fountain Pen owners should use 
Parker Quink, the new pen-cleaning ink. 








